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MISCELLANEOUS: ART: 





XLIV. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








LITERARIANA: One year (payable in adv same), 6 uh eee 
Our National Manners, . 419 Wanted—Artists who cau Draw, 423 | American, . 5° PA4%). - 426 Six months, “ tee | i eee 
Benevolence, by Deeds and by | Foreign,. . oa! gin, A Rae 

; é 419 Be RE | The postage on TnE RounpD TABLE is FIVE CENTS 2 qnarter ofa 
Pe ieee ‘the Tombs, - 420 OKS RECEIVED, ° B ¢ : | PERSONAL, 4ag | Year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office of 
‘ : ; : : delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in 1 mind, and arrange 

REVIEWS: Ep1roriats: | ANNOUNCEMENTS, : y : . 428 for the postage on the paper at the office at which they receive it. 

BOMMR ST Ri eie’ 4s ele Thatiwiaiotiiac: |. 94 | facts 
‘ js he, Summer at the Watering- 4 Nores anp Quentss, . 428 ae CONDUCTED BY 

Liprary TABLE: aces, . im i A 2 - H. SWEETSER anp DORSEY GARD) q 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, . . 421 The New Party, Bulent tet 3 ee | ConRESPONDENCE: abate ARDNER. 
The Divine Life. . ye . 422 Corporation Morals, . 2 - 4% | joa anal , 429 ADDRESS ALL CoMMUNICATIONS TO THE RouND TABLE. 
Four Years of Fighting, oe Clubs for Ladies, . ° es nad | Londou, wet 430 OFFIcE: 132 Nassau STREET. 
JBLICATIONS 59. Parentrr’s Manvat. With the Law, Decisions, Direc- : - 
STANDARD LAW PUBLIC Gain tm seeunedion) ’ ’ DRIFT: A SEA-SHORE IDYL, 
PUBLISHED BY 60. PrERcE’s AMERICAN RAILROAD Law, oo ee " 
BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. ro Panisu Wiut Case. 2vols., .  . - «1500 AND OTHER POEMS. 
nde 


(Successors To JoHN S. VoornIEs), 
LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
66 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
JULY, 1866. 





1. Ansort’s Digests or THe NEw YORK eran AND 
Reports. 6vols. Price pervol. .  . - $6 50 


2. Asnort’s Forms oF PRACTICE AND PLEADING ADAPTED 
To THE Cope. Anewedition. 2vols., . ; ° 


3. AppoTT’s CLERK’s AND CONVEYANCER’S ASSISTANT. 


Over 1,300 Forms, . . ° A . - 600 
4. Apporr’s Practice gem. * vols. Price per vol., 
bound, ° ° 
5. Ansorr’s DicEsT OF THE Law. OF Conronarions. hp 
preparation, . ° 
6. AncHBoLp’s PRACTICE OF THE Count oF KING’ 8 Bencu, 
2 vols., ° ° 
7. Burritu’s Law Dicr1oxany AND Giossany. ad edi- 
tion, 2vols., . é . A . 12 00 
8. BURRILL ON VOLUNTARY Aseicunancs. 2d edition, - 650 
9. Burritt on CrrcuMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 2d edition, . 6 50 
10. Brown’s Crvi AND ADMIRALTY Law. 2 vols., - 10 00 
11. Berrs’s ADMIRALTY PRACTICE,. . - 250 


12. BrvcHamM on THE Law or INFANCY AND Covenru RE, 


- 300 

13. BLypENBURG ON UsuRY, . . 350 
14. Braprorp'’s New York SURROGATE’ 8 “Reronrs, 4 

vols., - 20 00 

15. Buatcurory’s U. 8. Cracurr Courr Reronts. 2 vols., 11 00 

16. Brarcurorp & HowLanp’s ADMIRALTY Reports, . 500 

17. Barnwauu & AupErson’s Reports. 2yols.,. . . 600 

18. CaupwEL. on THE LAW OF ARBITRATION, " ~- « 40 

19. Cuatmer’s CotontaL Orrmnions, . 500 


20. Crary’s New York Practice. Special Proceedings, - 550 
21. CLeaAvELAND’s New YorK Bawxine Laws. With Digest 


of Decisions, . ° 5 50 

22. CoorEr’s INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. New edition. By 
.8.Garr, . “ ° 6 50 

23. Cop as 17 Is, without Note or Comment, Pocket edt- 
tion. 1866, . - «-o « » 0) 
24. Cope Reronrer. New York. 3 vols. Bey Yugo ee 
25. Cope Reports. New series. 1 vol., é . * - 800 
26. Dwiaut on CuaniraBLe UsEs. 2 vols., ‘ a - 20 00 
27. Duer on Marine INSURANCE. 2 vols., ‘ rs - 12 00 
28, Daty’s Common PLEAs ReErorts, ; ‘ Us - 650 
29, DEvVEREAUX KINNE’s BLACKSTONE, . - 400 


80. DeveREAUX KinneE's KENT, ‘ — &- soe 
81. E. D. Smrtu’s Common PLEAS Reronrs. 4 vols, . 26 00 
32. Epwarps on RECEIVERS IN Equity. 2dedition. 1vol., 6 50 
33. EDWARDS ON THE mara Act. 2d edition. Revised, 


etc., . F ° : ° - 400 
34. Epwarps’s JURYMAN’ 8 ‘Guipr, aT . 200 
85. ELWELL’s MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Malpractice and 

Medical Evidence, . ° ° e e 6 50 
86. ExEcuTOR’s AND ApaINisTRATOR' s Gunz. New York. 

By J.N. Taylor, . ° : ; - 10 
87. GaRpNER’s INTERNATIONAL AND INTERSTATE Law, . 550 
88. Granam ON JURISDICTION, . - . 500 
39. GREENLEAF’s OVERRULED AND DovnreD Casts, 2d edi- 

tion,.  . ° . - 400 
40. Haustep's Digs. OF THE Law or Ev IDENCE, Civil and 

Criminal. New edition. 2vols., . * ° 

41. Hane on Discovery or EVIDENCE IN Equirr, 4 - 350 


+ HILLIARD’s AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE, . ° fz - 3&0 


43. Horrman’s CHANCERY PRACTICE. 8 vols. i x - 20 00 
44. Horrman’s PROVISIONAL REMEDIES OF THE CovE, . 500 
45. Horrman’s LegaL Stupy. 2vols,. . . . . 700 


46. Horrman’s LEGAL OUTLINES, .. - 400 
47. Howanp's New York Court oF APPEALS Casns. 1 vol., 6 50 
48. Jonzs’s Lega ScrencE, . . . . 150 
49. Jeremy's Equity JuRIspIcTION oF THE Count OF 


CHANCERY, a ; - 400 
50. Kent’s ComMENTARIES. Abridged, with Questions, by 
Johnson, . . 3 50 
51. Laws or New York Rewative TO SrectaL OR Lunrsp 
PARTNERSHIPS, ‘ : > . 4 : é, ~ 50 
52. Mackenpy’s Civip Law, . . Aang . 600 
53. McALuisrEr's U. §. Crcurt Court Raronte, . 650 
54, Manvracturine Laws oF New York. With Amend- 
ments of 1866, . : . rc - 60 
55. New Yorr DIsTRICT AND MARINE Couns Practice, 
Qdedition. 1864, . . . . ae te 
56. Norarres’ MANUAL AND Hanp- ‘Book, . * < ~ -@ 


57. Oxcorr’s ApMIRALTY REPORTS,. ateles ae DOD 
» OWEN oN THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF Banxnvrrcy, . 350 


PRIZE CASES DECIDED BY JUSTICE Netson AND JUDGE 
BETTS DURING THE REBELLION. (Nearly ready.) . % 00 
63. ReprieLp’s New York SuRROGATE’S Reronts. (Con- * 
tinuation of Bradford’s.) 


64. ReEvE on THE Law oF DESCENTS, - - 800 
65. RockwE.t’s SPANISH, MEXICAN, AND a Law 
RELATIVE TO MINES AND MINING, . 4 7 50 
66. Sepewick on THE MeasuRE oF DaMaces. 4th edition. 
(In press.) 
67. SepawicK’s STATUTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL nam . 650 
68. SzaTon’s Forms oF DECREES IN Equity, . . 350 


9. STAPLE’s COMMENTARY ON THE BANKRUPT LAW OF * 1840, 50 
70. STEPHENS’s COMMENTARIES ON BLACKSTONE, 4 vols., . 16 00 
71. Tayior’s PRECEDENTS oF WILLS, with Notes, « - 500 
- TAYLOR’s Law GLOossaRY, .« P ‘ F . 450 


y 
73. ‘TOWNSHEND’s LAW AND PRACTICE TO > Recovas PossEs- 

SION OF DEMISED PREMISES ON NON-PAYMENT OF 
RENT, with Forms, ‘ 2 00 


74. TowNSHEND ON SLANDER AND Liem. (In preparation. ) 

75. TRIAL OF THE PRIVATEERS OF THE SAVANNAH, " - 350 
76. TREATISE ON THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. (In preparation.) 
77. Trrau of HUNTINGTON FoR FoRGERY. Plea, Insanity, 3 50 
78. U.S. Tax Laws, with Amendments, og tear 50 
79. Upron’s MARITIME WARFARE AND Prize Law. 34. 


edition, P 5 00 
80. Voorutres’s ANNOTATED Cove. sth edition, with Amend- 
ments of 1866, “ 3 P 
81. Warrraken’s PRACTICE. 2vols. 3d edition, . 1200 








tr" Any of the above sent by mail or express upon receipt of 
the price. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 





THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
BARRY LYNDON. 1 vo 
ae od GAHAGAN, FATAL BOOTS, BALLADS (together). 
vo 
16mo, ruby cloth, gilt tops, $1 25 per vol. 
pleted in 30 vols. ; 18 now ready. 


2 vols. 


Series to be com- 


FOR TRAVELING AND THE COUNTRY. 
THE LATest Tauctnitz Books, 
SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 
AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
MADAME FONTENOY. Author of “ Mdlle. Mori.” 1 vol. 
LEIGHTON CUURT. H. Kingsley. 1 vol. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 
HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 
WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2vols. 
Lists furnished on application. 


2 vols. 


%5 cents per volume. 





Volumes sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 





IMPORTATION TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





ANew Volume. The Phrenological Journal 
for July, No. 1, Vol. .44—Contains Forty Portraits of distin- 
guished Statesmen, Clergymen, Soldiers, Criminals, as follows: 
Webster, Talleyrand, Clinton, Metternich, Jefferson, Cavour, 
Peel, O'Connell, Russell, Buckle, Antoine Probst, Thomas Raf- 
fles, General Scott, Albert Barnes, Isaac Ferris, Charles Hodge, 
Andrew L. Stone, Thomas E. Vermilye, Leonard Bacon, Horace 
Bushnell, R. J. Breckinridge, H. W. Beecher, T. L. Cuyler, R. 8. 


Storrs, J. T. Duryea, etc. Our Socran Retations.—The Servant 
Question, Manhood and Womanhood, How to Punish a Child. 
PuysioLogy.—Feeding Children ; To Young Mothers. Signs or 
CHARACTER.—Physio 2 of Statesmen, National Characteris- 
tics, The Law of nality, ntellect, North and South, The Great 
Mystery, Another Prophecy, Teach Children to Think, Milton’s 





last Poem, Soldiering and Crime. A rich Number ; 20 cents, or $2 
ayear. Address, FowLern & WELLS, New York. 


By GrorcE ARNOLD. Edited by Wm. W1NTER. 
1 vol. small 4to, with fine portrait, $2. 


George Arnold needs no introduction to the American public. 
Wherever a newspaper goes, there have also gone his writings, 
given over his own name, or over some one of his many quaint. 
pseudonyms. But the majority of his readers knew compara- 
tively little of the beauty, the taste, the sensibility, aud the fine 
feeling of his verses, and the’ present volume will therefore be 
both new and delightful to them. It has been carefully compiled 
by his intimate friend, Mr. Winter, the well-known Jitterateur, 
and contains the best of his poems, drawn from many places of 


previous publishment and from his posthumous manuscripts. 














BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Asphodel. An American Story. 1 vol., $1 50. 


The South Since the War. 
1 vol., $2. 


The Masquerade, and Other Poems. 
1 vol., $1 %5. 


Lucy Arlyn. By J.T. Trowbridge. 1 vol., $2 25. 
Summer Rest. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., $2. 
Poems. By Miss Mulock. 1 vol., blue and gold, $1 25. 


By Sidney Andrews. 


By John G. Saxe. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





{=~ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, Mass.; and 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Manual for the Sick, wits A Preracz. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 
tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 
of God’s discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssvED. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $1 50. 
Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 


Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of “Calvary Catechism,” 
* Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 





THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL §8.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of “Books 
allowed for sale,” makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
%62 Broadway, New York 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, 
AND 

> 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
+a ; 
if OFFER FOR SALE 
a The Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis, ed 
i4 ited, with Notes, by Charles Ross, Esq. In3 vols. Svo, cloth, 
4 $9 00. 
hj , 
a The Pictorial Gallery of English Race Horses, 
oY illustrated with 90 Engravings and Portraits of the Winners 
4 , of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850. 
: { *By George Tattersall. Royal 8vo, cloth, $8 00. | 
ra , Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
4 i Peasantry, with numerous Illustrations by Harvey, 
a7 Gilbert, and others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6 00. 
& 
7 


The Ingoldsby Legends. Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. 


Heads of the People; of, Porrraits or THE ENGLISH. 
} Drawn by Kenny Meadows. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6 00. 
q 


Froissart’s Chronicles oF ENGLanp, FRANcE, SPAIN, 
| AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $12 00. 


if Staunton’s Library Edition of Shakespeare, 

beautifully printed on toned paper in a large clear type. 
: 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25 00; full calf, $30 00; 
A tree calf, $35 00. 


John Gilbert. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, 











OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


l 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


21 MURRAY STREET, 


Op STAND OF Pratt, OakLey & Co., 





Between Broadway and Church St., 


| NEW YORK. 
| 


THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 
| A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
| elegantly printed, devoted to 
‘CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE. 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance ; served by 
carriers at 30 cents per month. 


OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Every one should subscribe for “‘ Taz SOUTHERN HomE Circle” — 
Because it contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 


Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns. 


Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 


“| Staunton’s Shakespeare, with 700 Illustrations by Radicalirm of every description. 


Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no party, 

















4 ‘ se and avoids all sectarianism. 
¥ A, hs CR UN Ee. Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 
i Wood’s Illustrated Natural History, with nearly! Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 
‘ 1,500 Ilustrations by Harrison Weir and others. 3 vols. Because it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jour- 
royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; | nals now published. 
oh — 
rf full morocco, $35 00. F 
ot MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 
f a Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare, pened We now propose the following splendid Club rates : 
Br) seman Plays and Poems, Ngnipteagne of ner 5 copies to one post-nffice,  - k Q - $12.00 
a tions. 8 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $50 00; half calf, $70 00. 10 “ “ “ si z & = 28 00 
a 15 “ “ - ™ ° ° 33 00 
: Mesers. G. R. & Sons have just published These excecdingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
kt The Journal of a London Play-Goer from disabled were spe peeing any one not specially employed 
eid 1851 to 1{S66, By Henry Morley, Professor of Eng- ects “i 

i glish Literature in University College, London. Foolscap ee ” 

8vo, cloth, price $2 00. The Southern Home Circie, 

yi : $$$ ___—_—_——____ | 19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
ae ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., | J. A. HOUSTON. 
. } 
| IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, | THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 
iia 64 Nassau STREET. 
5 t | {ESTABLISHED 1855.] 

; Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. i : : ws ee t 
ne: Knight’s Illustrated History of England. § vols., cloth, $25. A Svurers LITERARY CoMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
if ‘dl Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- Homer JourNAL. 
cd umes, $35. 
*, Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
HL, Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illusirated Edition. 24 vols., 
aa piety > epuoealey WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
aes Bulwer’s Works. Author's Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per vol. 58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
at Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIL., $25. 
o Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., Tue FieLpD AND Firesrpe is elegantly printed on beautiful 
ie with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 

| os pap 
4 Aldine Edition of the British Poets. Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
4 A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will | guished authors of the country. 
Ng be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, PR eck pent tong ~ pow te rowed pce ee gah 
ah ro wy, af rf ry . y y 

R $4 per vok 52 vols. Tt will only be sold to subscribers, and will | to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
i + be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ig caus 


Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 
It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 


— and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 
News. 


i - pny. it is as — as * grave. It - no ay ene cause 
{ to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to tbe interests of 
a THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
& { By AvuaustTe LavGEeL. 8vo, $3 75. of good feeling between different sections and states. 





aa THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
7, DAY. 
ig By Pav JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





Li THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
‘ By H. Tarxe. 12mo, $1 50. 








+ 
a BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
; 4 520 Broadway, New York. 
Bt 


i A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
d OF THE 
f GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
$ A DISCOURSE BY REV. PETER STRYKER. 
“* Graceful in style, full of interest and information,”’ 


, i Appears in Putrit anp Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 


Sent everywhere by mail. 


44 SCHERMERHOCRN, BANCROFT & co., 
4 } PUBLISHERS, 
3 

’ 


450 Broome Strect, New York. 


Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, ‘l'ravels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 

(2"The only literary paper in the South that has been a suc- 
cess is THE FIELD AND FireEsipg. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THE FIELD AND FIREsIpDE és the only successful 
one! It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it wenton. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Oneyear, - - - $5.00] Clubs of five, one year, $20 00 
Six months, - - - 2 50 | Clubs of ten, - - - 4000 


And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten. 
In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 


southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 
1subscriber, six months, $2 50 | 1subscriber,three months,$1 25 
5 “ “ 10 00 5 ”“ 5 00 

THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE is sent by mail to all parts of the 


United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up’ 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 








———__ 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 
“THE OFFERING. 


A collection of New Church Music, consisting of Metrica} 
Tunes, Chants, Sentences, Quartets, Motets, and Anthems, de. 
signed for the use of Congregations, Choirs, advanced Singing 
Schools, and Musical Societies. 
By L. H. SOUTHARD. 

This is a collection of New Music, and: not merely a New Co}. 
lection of Old Music. The pieces it contains are as various jn 
character as the occasions they are designed to supply, and wil) 
be found to possess unusual excellence. The established repnta. 
tion of Mr. Southard will attract to this new volume the specia} 
attention of those with whom really good music is a desirable 
acquisition. 
Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Price, $1 50 acopy; $13 50 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. / 


NEW SONGS. 








We: 
Under the Palms, - - - - - 40cents, 
You'll not be Long Away, be Sure! - - 3 
Be Thou Near Me, - - - - - - 40 
When the Pale Moon Arose Last Night, - @ 
White Dove, - = = - - - - 3 
Coming! By-and-By, - =i. « sw , 
The above songs are a part of a new (to be continued) of 
songs now being issued simultaneo ; mdon and New York, 


They are sung with great success at certs in England by 
Madame SatnTon-Do py, of the Royal Academy of Music. 

These songs are written by J. H. McNavuGuTon, author of 
‘Babble Brook Songs.” The music is by the English composer 
VirGINniaA GABRIEL, of whom the Saturday (London) 2 of 
September 3, 1864, says: ‘‘ Everything she writes shows the epon- 
taneity of her ideas ;” and of whom the London Témes of August 
- 1865, says: ‘* Mdlle. Gabriel is never commonplace in her melo. 

es ” 


Songs mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the price. 
In Press, by the same authors: ‘There's but One Sweet Song,” 
and ‘** Under the Snow.” F 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 


FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(Successor to FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Gilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS , and CABI ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, , an . _ Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES 








Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univere- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Mesars. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc: 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 


Sremnway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be or e of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aux their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY. & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 
2 ——— 


WareERooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Strect, betwcen Union 





Square and Irving Place, New York, 
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T H E R O U N D T A B L E ? acquaintance, be ready to make common cause with | is recognized. 


you against your enemies, if you have any. He will 


go ten miles to oblige you where an Englishman 
New York, Satrurpay, Jury 7, 1866, would not cross the street, unless sure of a shilling 


2 for so doing. 


OUR NATIONAL MANNERS. In judging a people it is natural to appeal to their | talk through our noses and spit indiscriminately, 

pana ; nee f representative men. Tested by this standard we/| and that there are some who do not pronounce cow 

\W* - as peop siiaee pe a php should fare badly. Those who represent us at the|as if it were spelled with an interpolated a. But 

! ee sexe Oe at aaei ee Ans courts of Europe and in the councils of the nation, | there is much to be done before we can regard our- 

difficult : co + rp # a Pi ‘ "| whatever may be their claims intellectually or polit-| selves with entire complacency. We are likely ere 

travelers have decide © negative, ane we have | ically, are certainly not selected because they are 
felt much aggrieved by the decision. Perhaps our 








The gross and vulgar caricatures 
which were once thought to represent us fairly 
enough are seen to be caricatures, and can no longer 
do usharm. Our friends across the water are slowly 
becoming conscious of the fact that we do not all 








—_—_— 








long to rank first among nations in population, power, 
gentlemen. 


grievance was the greater because we were secretly 
conscious that the criticism had something of truth 


The disgraceful scenes which are en- 


and material prosperity, by which time, it is to be 


acted’ in our halls of Congress at intervals only too 


hoped, we shall show, ourselves worthy of that’ posi- 

i i : frequent, and the low language bandied between | tion by our sociel virtues and the elevation of our 

in it. Otherwise we could afford ‘ ' _— “an ye We! “honorable gentlemen” at every session, are enough | national manners. 

should do if doubts were le “ees ae . img eur | to justify the severest criticism we have ever received 

our ~ 4 aah it se When {0m abroad. It has been said of Edward Everett) BENEVOLENCE, BY DEEDS AND BY WORDS. 

AT our weak points we do not find | ‘Ut Bis stave and dignified courtesy, which led him| PyHILANTHROPISTS of the Massachusetts school 
wand pepe ye — hs _ a SE thin aittin chances | ‘° Ke? aloof from the acrimonious passages at arms have so persistently urged their claim to the 
oy et ” a btwn a little ide to 6 in so common in the Senate and House, prevented his| exclusive credit of whatever has been done to ameli- 
oe pete i a ith an end ee nl “a ye) gaining that influence as a representative in Congress| orate the condition of the negro that most people 
p ’ 7 “hi i apr] ibe q : : 

| aa ‘eae nee Wirtue in which the English which men of inferior caliber possessed. Some of| jaye come to accord it to them. Mr, Wendell Phil- 


: ee. at: our public men are better qualified to shine as prize- | jing Mr, Garrison, the Beechers, and their followers 
) are notoriousl it is this very one of good fighters than as legislators. Ps, ’ ’ 
















But it would be unjust | , ttributed t h oth + of monovoly of 

nners. It has been remarked that the porcupine : : Aner ; ave attributed to each other a sort Of monopoly o 

— ia Sec Cheer wedensedtation of a conamn to the nation at large to judge it in this regard by its | a1) boldness, constancy, self-denial, humanity, and 

f — — : — Sopa representatives at Washington. It is undeniable that ee ilanthropic vi d 
: lion. Certainly there is a singular unanimity in the th last fall below tt 5 ait wed every other Christian and philanthropic virtue, an 
; 2 last fall belo yer ‘ ‘ : 

opinions which other nations have formed of the ey W bie average American standard | have cdmplacently considered that the war and its 


‘ : of good manners. This, however, will not be readil 
. English character. Mr. Boffin, ema acquaintance | ynderstood or believed abroad, and our reputation * 
eens  * See ne wns,” it making “es a nation must suffer in consequence. It is quite time 
regular brown bear” of himself only follows the ex- that our legislators were shamed into decency by the 
ample of the majority of his countrymen. It is for weight of public ated 
this reason that the Englishman has a bad reputation Stain : a. 
on the Continent. His neighbors across the channel But, after making all due allowances, it is not to be 
are very glad to have him visit them for commercial denied that as a people we are deficient in courtesy. 
reasons, but mildly wonder, with a shrug, how he It may be character ized rather as an absence of good | what the philanthropists were talking about and re- 
can take the trouble to be so ill-tempered. manners than as positive ill manners. We are not] solving that somebody else ought to do. 
: : : bd ke dere often rude, but on the other hand we do not take the} Soon after the Revolution the Quakers of Philadel- 

English nny assure Us, & little invidiously per, trouble to be polite. A stranger entering an Italian | phia established the “ Pennsylvania Abolition Soci- 
i sg hose scores ea yd ieg eunrves on café receives a courteous inclination from those whom | ety,” among whose earlier presidents were Benjamin 
is truc in a measure, but it is none the less delightful he finds there, and this recognition is pleasant, Anj| Franklin and Dr. Benjamin Rush. The original ob- 
after an experience of the brusque ered of Alb 10n. | American will scarcely look up from his newspaper | ject of the organization was the abolition of slavery 
Probably the Fr ench are not capable of he friendship or his dinner to salute a friend or acquaintance, or, if| in Pennsylvania, which was accomplished almost en- 
eens nee Se romans & He orang he does, considers a nod or a careless “ How are you, | tirely through its instrumentality. It then undertook 
meee ne We ne SF Sey Aegeaes ~ English, | smith ?” quite sufficient to satisfy all the claims of| the prevention of the kidnapping of free negroes in the 
— though they have more effusion and sentiment. it politeness, Business men haven’t time to waste in| counties bordering upon Maryland and Virginia, an 
is quite certain that no Frenchman could have writ- 


results reflected glory chiefly, if not exclusively, upon 
themselves. So well have they succeeded in enunci- 
ating these sentiments from pulpit and rostrum and 
press that the community is almost unaware that 
there have been other laborers in the field ; that, while 
these noisy people were filling the land with din and 
execration, a very different class was quietly doing 

















: : : : ._ | politeness, it is sometimes alleged. Yet among our | the conduct of all slave cases arising in the Pennsyl- 
00. ten “In Memoriam,” * perhaps, it being wr itten, 18 | business men may be found examples of courtesy and | yania courts. At present its efforts are directed to 
capable of eS hr P bee a oe gentlemen as true as are to be met with anywhere. Nor | the educatio negroes, which it effects in a great 
- fF who would wit wi 4 wie ae eee nis S| has this been found to interfere with mercantile suc- | degree by ailing schools established under other aus- 

for some friend whom he — 7 “4 a oo dis- cess, The fact is that we, as a people, have put too pices than its own. Nominally this is not a Quaker 

e- agreeable to a casual Sngematanse ar wae he cared | iow an estimate upon good manners. We have been| organization, though during its earlier days nearly 

in nothing. Whatever may be said, therefore, of the so much engrossed with money-making that we have | all the Quakers of that city were its members, and of 

thinness and shallowness of French courtesy, It 18| 1, een tempted to subordinate everything to that. We} late years it is chiefly composed of members of the 
unquestionably agreeable. No one cam enter or leave have been too ready to believe that money made the | Hicksite division of the Friends. 

ao: s a Parisian shop without a polite salutation which gentleman, and some of our gentlemen, so made, have At a later period—some thirty or thirty-five years 

q contrasts pleasantly with the =eoee which he is | chosen to travel and given foreigners rather a curious | ago—the “ Home for Colored Orphans ” was founded, 

= ; re Se tremet i Landon of -” oe . impression of American society. and all the prominent Quaker ladies of Philadelphia 

some of our atores the clerl ks show their rudeness and! y+ must in fairness be conceded that we have | enlisted in its behalf, by Beulah Sansom, who was its 

AR- lack of breeding by treating it asa personal affront labored under difficulties unknown in other countries | first president, and who was also the originator of 

thy if'a customer declines to ewigeat and pide. in the composite character of our population. We] the “ Ladies’ Liberia School Association ” for educat- 

—! attempt to ee wen oe a oe ieee among us not oniy the Anglo-Saxon, but the| ing children in Liberia. The ladies of the home for 

now. d taste. A Frenchman is never guilty of such “4 Celtic, the Teutonic, the Scandinavian, and heaven | orphans, besides taking care of the children, educated 

“ae blunder. He bows out the non-purchaser with the | 1 wows how many other elements, which we receive in | them, saw that they found respectable employment, 

same polite suavity as the buyer, and would shudder the rough, and are called upon to mold and fuse| and exercised a supervision over them in after life. 

ES, at the idea of insinuating that the customer didn’t | i+, » nation. To reach at once a high standard | Within five or six years a fine building has been 
dals, know what he wanted. i: whether in morals or manners under these circumstan- | erected for this institution in West Philadelphia. 
a All rules have their exceptions, and it is doubtless | ces is too much to expect. The most we can do is to| About the same time a large number of free schools 
“ee possible to find in England as true gentlemen as aNY- | subject them to such sucial and educational influences | for negro children was established by this benevolent 

_ where else—exhibiting in all the relations of life and | a5 we have at command, and to steadily discounte-| sect. Among them was one conducted by two Ortho- 
vere- all their intercourse with others a sweet and noble | nance blackguardism in high places, which is never|dox Quaker ladies—-the daughters of one Josiah 
= ; courtesy—not necessarily of the Sir Charles Grandison without a deleterious influence upon the nation at} White, who gave $5,000 for the education of colored 
ctur- type, overlaid with stateliness, but proceeding from | jarge. children in this country, and a similar sum for those 

HOUT hearts abounding in kindness and a delicate consid-| [t is gratifying to think that some advance has|in Africa—who employed colored teachers as their 

wud : eration for the feelings of all, even the lowest. But!pbeen made within the last twenty or twenty-five | assistants, introducing, among other novelties, a de- 

a it will require a great deal more such leaven than | years, Partly because we have been wise enough to| partment in which the children were instructed in 

appears at present to leaven the whole lump and re- profit by that foreign criticism which aroused our in-| making shoes and clothing, which they were allowed 
deem England from the reputation which she has| dignation, partly because the process of assimilation | to retain for their own use. 
everywhere gained for national bad manners. has been going on, drawing together the diverse ele-| As the head of their numerous public colored 
a The Scotch are not pliant enough for courtesy. | ments in our population and binding them together | schools, tlfe Quakers have established the “ Institute 
edin | They are too rigid and unbending to “fash them-| more closely, partly because our schools and libraries | for Colored Youth,” to whose board of managers 
zor selves”? much about social observances, and cherish | have been doing their legitimate work, and educat-|none are admitted but members of the (Orthodox) 
oe too honest and hearty a hatred of insincerity to as-| ing the mass of the people up to a higher standard— | Society of Friends, by which body it is exclusively 
sume a mask or hide their real feelings. The Irish-'| we are able to perceive a considerable improvement | supported. This is one of the best ordered high and 
large man unites to a natural politeness, in which he re-|inthenational manners. The increasing respect with | normal schools in the country. Its principal, Ebe- 
sembles the French, a warmth and heartiness quite | which we are regarded abroad is not to be attributed | nezar D, Bassett, a colored man, is assisted by three 

Union his own. He is an excellentfriend, if you keep on | solely to our greater importance asastate. Thetone of| male and four female teachers, having under their 

the right side of him, and will, after half an hour's 








the national character is more elevated, and this fact 


charge some two hundred pupils of both sexes, who 
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are instructed in Greek, Latin, and the higher math- 
ematics and prepared for teachers. The institute oc_ 
cupies a well appointed building of 50 by 85 feet, 
containing the most improved appliances of edu. 
cation, fine chemical and scientific apparatus, and a 
large library opex to the colored people of the city. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of the library, for 
which there is a fund, was $50,000. There is also a 
fund for prizes, aside from that for the maintenance 
of the school. The graduates are mostly engaged 
as teachers in the Philadelphia schools and in the 
Southern States, chiefly Maryland and Virginia. Of 
all the education of the blacks in Philadelphia some 
four-fifths, if not seven-eighths, is done by the Ortho- 
dox Quakers, 

From the earlier days of the war the Quakers have 
interested themselves largely in the freedmen, doing 
more in their behalf, probably, than the rest of the 
community combined. One body, “The Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia for the Aid of Colored 
Freedmen,” has seventy teachers in the schools of 
Virginia and North Carolina alone, and is engaged 
at establishing libraries and distributing Bibles 
throughout the South with all possible celerity, They 
are also a strong element in the “ Pennsylvania Freed- 
men’s Association,” which cares for destitute whites 
2s well as blacks; and in addition to these are vari- 
ous similar organizations of the Hicksite division, 
whose records we have not at hand. 

It is impossible to arrive at even an approximate 
estimate of the work done by the Quakers in this 
matter, for the very reason that makes them contrast 
so favorably with Mr. Phillips and his followers—the 
unostentatious simplicity of their operations. Not 
only have they failed to call public attention to their 
benevolence, but they have carefully avoided any- 
thing whence an authentic statement of its extent can 
be deduced. They have participated energetically 
and liberally in all efforts made by other bodies than 
their own, careless to whom the praise was rendered. 
They have contributed largely to the charities of 
those who had been ready to sneer at their strange 
dress and ungrammatical speech. In every good 
cause, as individuals, they have been prodigal in char- 

“ of which their own organization knew nothing. 
ey have even labored to conceal among themselves 
the record of their deeds, und have deprecated public 
regard. Though we may not admiregthe exclusive- 
ness and ostentatious humility ot tie religious 
creed, it is impossible not to entertain for people of 
such great deeds and few words very different senti_ 
ments from those inspired by the obtrusive and eco- 
nomical philanthropists who have done all the talking 
and claimed all the glory. 








A VOICE FROM THE TOMBS. 
N Voltaire’s “ Ingenu,” one of the peculiarities of 
civilization by which the unsophisticated Huron 
was struck was the custom of intramural burials. 
He was shocked, upon entering a church in France, 
to see a grave dug inthe aisle—a practice of civilized 
man which he contrasted with that of the savage 
who knows better than to bury his dead amid the 
wigwams of his tribe. Fortunately, the custom 
which thus filled the mind of the simple traveler from 
the far West with disgust no longer exists, except in 
special cases. In many cities, indeed—as in New 
York, for instance—a partial ‘“ mustering out” of the 
grave-yard tenants has taken place, and the bodies 
of the sleepers have been removed to sanctified ground 
far away from the city limits; and it is right that it 
should be so, for private feeling must be content to 
give way where so important a consideration as that 
of the public health is involved. 

In modern times, then, the old church-yard has 
been nearly superseded as a place of rest for the pass- 
ing generations of parishioners, The trim cemetery, 
with its lawns and ponds and weeping willows, im- 
parts more of a scenic character to the funeral pro- 
cession than our forefathers would have liked, per- 
haps, but that is accordant with the diluted reverence 
for death which marks the period in which we live. 
The old head-stone and the slab have not yet been 
banished from these gardens of the dead for the 
reason, chiefly, that it is not every man who can 
afford to build a mausoleum for the repose of his 


mortal remains. 


are sad monuments not only to the dead whom they 


vitiated taste of the age and country. In every 
essential respect the modern cemetery is certainly an 
improvement upon the old grave-yard. The dark- 
ness of death seems to be lighted up by the art of 
the landscape gardener, who has, for the most 
part, worked to good purpose in laying out 
the slopes and dells where the sleepers are to 
lie; but vainly has all his taste been lavished 
so long as the monumental sculptor blocks each 
vista with some broken column of senseless design, 
or with a conglomeration of pepper-casters that would 
cause the shade of an ancient Roman to flee back to 
his mausoleum for sheer fright. A total ].ck of cul- 
ture is but too evident in the work of the n.vnumental 
sculptor who runs riot in our cemeteries, and it may 
be worth considering whether a school of design for 
that branch of art has not become a desirable, if not 
necessary, contribution to the progress ot the ag 
We tire of the everlasting, bloated willows that weep 
in marble overclumsy urns upon which marble pocket- 
handkerchiefs are hung to dry. It is about time that 
the impossible cherub, all head and wings, should be 
relegated to his proper limbo, His appearance in the 


the period. They are jocose about him, and tell us in 


bund owl. 


taking to his heels; ‘* you’ve been and killed a cherub !” 


a feeling for the appropriate in design. 


civilization and progress, minds are much influenced 
by the old-time veneration for the places of the dead. 


been told of instances, in the rural districts, in which 
the cofiins have been wrested from the graves and 
converted into kindling-wood by vampires who spec- 
ulated in the security that “dead men tell no tales.” 
From the other side of the Atlantic we had, not 
very long ago, a horrible story about a sexton who 
drove a lucrative trade in wax candles, by which he 
had made a small fortune before it was discovered 
that the material used by him was that singular fusion 
of human bodies known as grave-wax, or adipocere. 
Among savage tribes such desecrations of the grave 
are unknown, The red Indian buries with his war- 
riors the implements and weapons used by them in 
life ; but who ever heard of an Indian ransacking the 


,| graves to possess himself of these, were he ever so 


much in need of them and everso safe from detection 
in the act ? 

The humblest memorials in the cemeteries and 
graye-yards have often a sentiment about them far 
more subtle anges which is awakened by the pre- 
tentious work of the monumental sculptor. What 
can be more touching, for instance, than the usage 
which exists in many parts of the country of placing 
over the grave of a little child a glass case containing 
the toys that delighted it in life? In a sea-shore 
burial-ground we once saw a grave at the head of 
which was planted an enormous shell. Smaller 
shells, of curious shapes and bright colors, formed a 
border around the grave, which we learned, on in- 
quiry, was that of a sea-faring man long gone to his 
rest. We remember an old song about a “bold 
smuggler,” whose name was “ Will Watch,” and how 
it tells of the very appropriate grave in which he 
was laid by his comrades, on the lone sea-shore, 
“near yon lightning-struck ash.” That was a fitting 
head-mark for one who had lived a turbulent life. 
The yew-tree in Europe and the cypress here are 
the chosen emblems of mourning in the cemetery 





landscape. From the somberness of their foliage 


e.|tion that, when he professes t 


cemetery furnishes a theme for the irreverent youths of 


their profane way how, as two boys went gunning after 
small birds through a church-yard, one of them see- 
ing something moving amid the branches of a cypress 
tree, fired at it and brought to the ground a mori- 
“Run, Bill, run!” cried his companion, 


Originality is not to be expected, perhaps, from the 
workers on sepulchral art; but culture might do some- 
thing for them by promoting a taste for selection and 


It is to be doubted whether, in a high state of 


The country church-yard of nowadays is oftener | 
desecrated than it used to be when men had less of 
science but more of simple faith. The fence of the 
burial ground serves well for fuel now, and we have 





panes 


But the tendency to “shoddy”|they make up well for the character of arboreal 
crops out in the sepulchral architecture of the day, | mutes, but how much sweeter and more hopeful is 
and the abortive creations in marble and granite that | the simple rose-bush Ponet against the head-stone 
meet the view at every turn in the great necropolis | of the grave! 


The grave-yard poet would require a chapter to 


are intended to commemorate, but to the morbid and | himself, and, therefore, we shall but briefly touch 


upon him here. It is he who so often sings dolefully 
in the obituary columns of the daily papers, and the 
influence of his glamour is but too manifest upon the 
graven stones in the church-yards. For his fertility 
we cannot say much, and still less for his versifica- 
tion. But this we do say—that until our mon. 
mental sculptors produce something better than the | 
botcheries by which our cemeteries are disgraced, 
their poet is quite good enough for tliem. 





SONGS* 
I\HE compiler of the book 


has a high rep- 
d writer in his 
or a presump- 
from the great 
body of British minstrelsy the best songs of the 
deceased poets and musicians, he will offer a result 
affording little ground for criticism, provided we 
consider that he must get his collection into sucha 
moderate space as would make a volume of the well- 
known “ Golden Treasury ” series, of which the pres. 
ent book is the latest. That he has been able to effect 
this compression, he says, has been due to a variety 
of causes, of which deficiency of material was not as- 
suredly one; but he thinks his two hundred and sixty- 
four pieces constitute nothing more than the “ major- 
ity” of those wortha place. We certainly miss some 
favorites and find others that we wot not of; but this 
is, as a matter of course, determined largely by indi- 
vidual preference. The music of the book is made 
less cumbersome by being confined to the tune 
simply without any accompaniment, not even a bass; 
and he gives it as his opinion that the tune is in 
almost every case the only original part of the music 
of a national song, the rest usually being the work 
of later, and not unusually of unsympathetic, hands, 
|In the matter of the nxofes we should leave better 
| critics than ourselves to pronounce on the care with 
which they are set down; but we are constrained to 
say that a moderate extent of collation of the 
verbal text has led us to fear that, on the whole, this 
part of the work has not been done with proper 
accuracy, so numerous are the departures from cor- 
rectness in the limited part we have gone over, 
There was no reason why Ben Jonson’s “ Drink to me 
only” should not have been given with scrupulous 
fidelity; and the same may be said of Herrick’s 
“ Gather the rose-buds,” Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
Ramsay’s “ The last time I cam o’er the muir,” and 
of others. Even “Rule Britannia” has an unwar- 
ranted verval substitution. He proposes to follow 
Percy in the text of “Take thy old cloak about 
thee,” and needlessly alters it in one or two places. 
We sce no reason, likewise, for a want of uniformity 
in treating the Scotch words, and why sometimes 
they should be changed for the English equivalent 
and at other times not, both instances occurring, for 
example, in “ Auld lang syne,” and again, to the dam- 
age of the rhyme, in “ Auld Robin Gray.” We find 
both Hullah and Allingham (“ Ballad Book ”) citing 
“O Waly, Waly” professedly from Ramsay’s “Tea 
Table Miscellany,” and yet the copies are at variance. 
Due precaution does not seem to have been taken to 
assign the authorship of thelines, Thus, “ My daddy 
is a canker’d carle” is left anonymous, when it is 
well known to have been written by James Carnegie; 
and verses so familiar as “ There’s nae luck about the 
house,” by Mickle, are left unclaimed—the more unac- 
countably when he says of it, “no music has ever 
been more happily married to verse.” The words 
which he gives as written by Shenstone, “ When 
forced from dear Hebe to go,” secm to be patched 
up wilfully out of his “Pastoral Ballad” in the 
first half or moré, and added to without restraint 
in the rest. The song which he gives to Lady 
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Grizell Baillie is not the one almost universally 
associated with her name; and of the two sets 
of words to the favorite Scotch tune, “The flow- 
ers of the forest,’ he gives preference (chang- 
ing it, too, we think, slightly) to those by Mrs. 
Cockburn (Miss Rutherford), though the rival stanzas 
of Miss Elliot, of Minto, have usually secured the 
greater suffrage ; but this is no matter for quarrel, 
however. 

Mr, Hullah has little faith in any theory that would 
develop too closely a nation’s music out of the 
national character ; and doubtless Moore goes too far 
when he would see in the melodies of Erin any re- 
flection of his country’s historic trials, and its people’s 
traits in alternate defiance and despondency, sadness 
and mirth. Wesley certainly had little faith in it as 
expressive of the two kingdoms whose bounds are 

» not geographical when he chose not to let the devil 
have all the good tunes while his hymns were in 
want. Still Mr. Hullah adheres to his classification 
for the specific purpose of a national contrast. While 
he contends thatthe whole body will not suffer from 
comparison wi Pe t of any other people, he like- 
wise claims, and thinks it was made more than 
ever apparent by Mr. Chappell’s collection, that the 
English, as a section of the British people, have no 
need to be doubtful on the score of their possessing 
much that is valuable in national melody. He claims 
for them, on Mr, Chappell’s showing, that many tunes 
which in the past have been appropriated by the 
Scotch and the Irish are properly their own, such, for 
instance, as the old English tune of ‘“ Green sleeves,” 
which Moore incorporated in his “Irish Melodies.” 
It is likewise true of the air of “Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms,” and Moore’s other 
one, “When through life unblest we rove.” Even 
the tune of “John Anderson my Jo” and Moore’s 
modification of it in “ Cruiskin Lawn” is regarded 
by Mr. Chappell as originally English; and Burns 
and Moore, for their respective national anthologies, 
have both claimed the beautiful melody of “ Donald.’ 
Where so much is traditional, errors of ownership 
must necessarily occur. The air of Jonson’s “ Drink 
to me only” is without a claimant. Whence that ot 
“Twas down in Cupid’s garden,” which Mr, Hullah 
says is commonly regarded as the most characteristic 
of English melodies, has been handed down no one 
knows; the same may be said of the music of “ Bar- 
bara Allen,” the most popular ballad of its class ; and 
it is likewise true of all the little songs which Shake- 
speare has introduced into his plays, the stage music 
of which Mr. Hullah has given in a variety of cases, 
and which he holds were probably ancient, even in 
the poet’s day. 

Steele held in his generation that the English 
spoiled their songs by endeavoring to nurse up more 
than one thought in each ata time; and that the 
French by the opposite method had established their 
rank as the first in point of number and excellence 
in this department. From Steele’s day to Barry 
Cornwall’s there were doubtless some good songs; 
but the most successful of them were such as sprung 
from patriotic fervor, or derived extraneous aid from 
their associations with the stage. Such was Thom- 
son’s “ Rule Britannia,” in his dramatic masque ; such 
was Garrick’s “Hearts of Oak;”’ such was the 
“Black-eyed Susan” and others of the “ Beggar's 
Opera,” and an adaptation of Handel’s music to one 
of the songs of that drama is the only instance of 
tunes of a foreign origin (if Handel can be consid- 
ered fully foreign) which Mr, Hullah has admitted 
to his book. Such, also, were the productions of G. 
A. Stevens, one of the versatile hangers-on of the 
stage of the last century, and our author cites, as an 
instance of the fickle taste of the public, the recollec- 
tions that some still living may have of the frenzy 
that crowded audiences were wont to be fired with 
by this writer's “Cease rude Boreas,” when sung by 
Incledon, while an assembly could hardly be found 
now to endure it, if the singer were discovered who 
had the lungs to sustain its blast. 

In 1835, Barry Cornwall could say that there was 
no English writer of rank within his memory whose 
songs formed the distinguishing feature of his poetry, 
and that he recollected scarce an English song of 
high character which had been ten years before the 
public. His taste, however, was fastidious, as what 





he did himselt in this line likewise showed, and he 
looked for songs 
“ Which, as the winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart.” 

Even in Scotland, for all Burns did and prompted, 
it has become evident that song has ceased to be 
what it was. Burns’s songs, says Carlyle, arose from 
harmony as Venus rose from the sea; but is it har- 
mony alone that is wanted to float the muse? It is 
held that the great social changes have despoiled her 
domain. That the state of careless Arcadian pros- 
perity no longer exists which is so genial to her mood. 
That the custom of high-farming with its bothie 
system has put out the old life of which song was 
the effluence. At all events, Dean Ramsay tells us 
that pure Scottish music is becoming a matter of 
mere reminiscence in some quarters; and of the songs, 
even, some are growing fast out of the acquaintance 
of the younger members of society. 

Of the Irish minstrelsy in Mr. Hullah’s collection 
not much need be said. Before Moore it was little 
known out of Ireland, and since his day he has 
caused it to be misunderstood. The present editor 
has followed him too closely to give all the char- 
acteristic phases of Irish melody, while he points 
out with what recklessness Moore meddled with the 
traditional tunes. Dapper Tom never professed to 
write for anything but the drawing-room, and he ac- 
complished that end only, His songs flew above the 
masses, who clung rather to the praises in ballad 
rhyme of the defenders of °98. Verses of this de- 
scription they are said to sing to this day at their 
fairs. The outside world labored under a delusion in 
supposing that the higher order of lyrical appeal 
which went forth under the sanction of young 
Ireland in 1848, was the symbol of the people; these 
songs were confined for their recognition to the clubs 
of repeal and the city rendezvous of patriots. 

Of the Welsh stores Mr, Hullah has given but few 
specimens; and to present these in any rendering of 
appropriate English was hardly possible till of late, 
since Mr. Thomas has printed his collection. 

The book is concluded with a sample of perhaps 
our own most characteristic minstrelsy, in four cotem- 
porary American songs, like ‘“ Wait for the Wagon’ 
and “ Old Dog Tray ;” and, by admitting them, Mr, 
Hullah allows a violation of his rule to exclude every- 
thing of our day; while he justifies it on the ground 
that in America everything comes quickly to ma- 
turity, and a flavor is given to national melody by 
other agencies than age, which seems necessary in the 
old world. 
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“ Schlussel zu Shakespeare’s Sonnetten.” Von D. Bern- 

storff. Bremen. 1861. 

SHAKESPEARE’s sonnets have been the puzzle and 
despair of his commentators. The extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to which they relate have no connection 
with any known passages in the life of their writer, 
and—what is strangest of all in this strange history— 
although they seem to divulge his most sacred and 
intimate relations, and were published years before his 
death, without his knowledge or sanction, in an unin- 
telligible jumble, with a mysterious dedication by a 
thieving publisher, yet they seem never to have at- 
tracted the slightest attention of their author either 
in the way of acknowledgment or repudiation. 
Truly such indifference was divine indeed! But it 
devolved a trying task upon all future critics. The 
key of the matter has been supposed to be hidden in 
the dedication of Thomas Thorpe, the publisher, 
which runs as follows: ‘ To the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happiness, and that 
eternity promised by our ever-living poet, wisheth the 
well-wishing adventurer in setting forth. T.T,” Who 
is meant by “Mr. W. H.,” is a problem that has given 
rise to some most ingenious and some most idiotic 
suggestions. The most plausible is that of Drake, 
who refers the letters to Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton. Toestablish this hypothesis it is only 
necessary to transpose the initials of his name, to sup- 
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pose that Thorpe would have the impudence to ad- 
dress a peer of the realm as simple Mr., to give “ be- 
getter” a causative and not generative sensé, to 
imagine that the worthy publisher both knew and 
cared for whom they were written, and to assume 
that there is some applicability of the story in the 
sonnets to the relations of Shakespeare to the earl—for 
not one of which is there any especial reason. Yet, as 
less can be said against this than any other suppo- 
sition, and as the very difficulty of its defense offers a 
fine field for critical acumen, it has been adopted by 
both Victor Hugo and Bodenstedt. What, then, must 
we say of the claims of the other candidates from 
Queen Bess down? Certainly, the less the better. 

For originality, however, commend us to Bernstorff’s 
explanation, whose “ key” was published a few years 
since in Bremen. He is a German, of course, and, 
with more than Germanic lucidity, gives us the son- 
nets from the latest transcendental point of view. In 
them—according to Herr B.—the great dramatist de- 
picts his own peculiar spiritual individuality, first un- 
der the guise of an exhortation from his mortal to his 
immortal being, from his external existence in time 
and circumstance to his loftier me, the property of 
mankind and of eternity (Son. 1-126); and, secondly, 
in his contemplations on the drama which is his 
“earthly love, in whose bosom he pours the fecund 
seed of his genius and his soul” (129-152). Ot 
course, in this flood of light nothing can be more 
simple than the interpretation of the mysterious in- 
itials, The writer apostrophizes his own person, and 
it is consequently as plain as day that Mr. W. H. is no 
other than Master William Himself, who is most ob- 
viously the “ only begetter” of the sonnets, and who 
delights in other instances to play upon hisown name 
(Son. 135, 136). Indeed he thus furnishes posterity 
a hint which Herr Bernstorff cannot sufficiently ad_ 
mire for its stupidity in overlooking during three cen- 
turies and a half. 

The labors of Victor Hugo and Bodenstedt have 
quite another bent. The latter is a highly esteemed 
Shakespearian scholar, and has also published a very 
creditable volume of original poetry. They look 
upon the sonnets as the chronicle of a friendship that 
was more than a friendship, of a love for a man that 
was “ wonderful, passing the love of woman,” which 
occupied many of Shakespeare’s maturer years. Of 
the progress and trials of this Socratic affection the 
sonnets bear record, and their record is true, only 
sadly deformed by the intentional or ignorant care- 
lessness of their first publisher, who, instead of ar- 
ranging them in their chronological sequence, printed 
them pell mell and in dire confusion, putting what 
was first last, and what was last first, utterly losing 
the thread of the story, and inserting some that 
had nothing to do with it. By restoring the son- 
nets to their natural order, to make an intelligible 
story of this now discordant mass, was the task that 
Victur Hugo set himself to perform. Though he 
nowheye states it, we suspect that he derived his idea 
from the work of Charles Armitage Brown, published 
in 1838, where a similar scheme is anticipated. Be 
this as it may, we have gained a connected narrative 
in the sonnets, seasoned with a spicy dash of French 
sentiment and a taking plot. ‘ Se non é vero, é ben 
trovato.” What is this story that we are to believe 
was Shakespeare’s own? It is a drama where the 
wildest passions of the human heart hurl themselves 
in conflict. The scene opens with the sonnets ad- 
dressed to his mistress, first loving and tender, then 
fired by strong gusts of jealousy and suspicion, with 
crimination and recrimination, till the wily woman, 
concealing her unforgiving hatred, plots to avenge 
herself of all her wrongs by one fell blow. Shakes- 
peare has a friend, beauteous as Adonis, youthful, 
noble, crowned with the rarest flowers of genius, dear 
to the careworn actor as Alcibiades to Socrates, as 
David to Jonathan. Against this tenderest spot of 
his nature the woman hurls her relentless shaft. En- 
snared by her blandishments, the poet discovers his 
dearest friend in the arms of his loved but faithless 
mistress. What agony could be greater? He bursts 
forth in wild cursings and cries of madness, But his 
is a generous nature, which the Harmattan wind of 
passion scorches but cannot destroy. It reasserts it- 
self when the noble youth falls upon his neck and 








confesses, amid tears, his worse than folly. He opens 
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his heart to receive him again. He pardons the past 
fully, freely, and entirely. He finds a solace for all 
his losses and his wrongs in drawing nearer and ever 
nearer the ties of that pure friendship that had with- 
stood so fiery a test, in watching with a mother’s ten- 
derness over his young patron, in embalming him for 
eternity in those “sugared sonnets,” and in urging 
him to raise up sons like unto himself. Such is the 
strange story of the one hundred and fifty-two son- 
nets, Who was this cruel beauty? who the loved 
young noble? No one knows. We may guess, but 
the vail is impenetrable. Are these really glimpses 
into Shakespeare’s autobiography, or was it all but a 
figment of his brain? one of those airy nothings to 
which his wondrous fancy gave name and local habi- 
tation. We are silent. Whatever opinion we may 
favor on such questions, the plan of an entirely new 
rearrangement of the sonnets is undoubtedly the 
only method to elicit their significance; and al- 
though, in carrying it out, Hugo and Bodenstedt 
materially differ, they agree, as all critics must, that 
the present English arrangement is wholly meaning- 
less. DGB. 

“ The Divine Life and the New Birth.” By the Rev. 
James Craik, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866. 
Amone the recent issues of the religious press in 

this country few have more significance than the one 

we are about to consider. The author, Dr. Craik, is 








clergy of the West, and has been brought prominently 
into notice as the chairman of the Lower House in 
the two last triennial conventions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. His position and influence entitle 
his work to careful consideration. It is more especi- 
ally worthy of notice, as it gives, in a clear and defi- 
nite form, a statement of the theological system of a 
large and increasing body of Christian people in our 
land. The book is not entirely a new one, but rather a | 
revised and greatly enlarged edition of a former work | 
by the same author, which was published some years 
since, under the title “The Search of Truth.” With 
the former work we have long been familiar, and it is 
our knowledge of that which leads us to welcome this | 
new issue. 

The work will, of course, be more especially inter- 
esting to those who are members of the Church to 
which the author belongs, and yet, in these days of 
intelligent interest in the beliefs of those who may 
differ from us, many persons will be glad to know of 
a work which, in moderate compass, gives the views 
of another denomination than their own upon the 
great subjects in which all Christian men are inter- 
ested. It is true that not all members of the Episco- 
pal Church hold, as a whole, the views contained in 
this book. The Episcopal Church admits of great 
variety of views upon all things that she considers 
matters of opinion. The Confession of Faith of ber 
laity is expressed in the simple words of the Apostles’ 








bol, all theological dogmas are considered matters of 
opinion upon which difference may be, and ought to 
be, allowed. TheThirty-nine Articles are a fuller and 
more complete confession of faith ; but they are only 
imposed upon the clergy, since the Church regards it 
her duty to direct the clergy in regard to the opinions 
they are to teach within certain limits. 

The theory of the Church is, that it has a cer- 
tain faith which is of divine origin, and is obligatory 
upon the consciences of all men—that it has, be- 
side this, a set of opinions digested from Holy Scrip- 
ture, from the writings of the fathers, from the in- 
vestigations of scholarship and the teachings of phi- 
losophy and science. These latter, it is directed, 
should be taught from the pulpits by the authorized 
teachers of the Church, but they ought not to be held 
as binding upon the individual conscience. Hence, 
while the belief in the Divine Father, Son, and Spirit, 
the redemption of man by Christ, the existence of 
that “Communion of Saints” “which is the Holy 
Catholic Church,” the facts of forgiveness of sins, 
resurrection, and everlasting life, and the coming of 
Christ in glory to judge the world, are insisted upon 
as matters of faith which concern every human soul, 
the Episcopal Church regards such other doctrines as 
those of “ predestination,” “original sin,” and “ the 


the catalogue, as mere matters of opinion in regard 
to which she has no right to demand the assent of her 
children to any particular theory. In regard tomany 
of these she expresses her own opinion in her articles 
of religion and by the mouth of her ministers. 
While as to others, as, for instance, the last of those 
named above, she expresses no opinion whatever, but 
leaves each individual to form his own judgment from 
the study of the divine revelation, unbiased by any 
formal declaration of her opinion. 

The work before us is a careful statement of what 
the author believes to be the opinion of the Church 
upon many of these matters, Dr. Craik cites, in an 
interesting way, authorities allowed in the Church for 
each of the statements which he makes, and supports 
his views throughout by the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, 

The great central idea of the book, upon which all 
else in it depends, is the doctrine of a universal re- 
demption—not a redemption of a few individuals 
chosen out of the world, but the redemption of man 
simply as man—by Christ. Nor is it simply a re- 
demption of the benefits of which all men may par- 
take, but one whose advantages all do, as their very 
birthright, receive, and which they can only forfeit by 
sin. The bearing of this view upon what is called 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is obvious. 
The child is not, according to this theory, saved by 
baptism—he is baptized because he is saved al- 
ready—and the baptism is only the outward and au- 
thorized sign of his birthright in the great salvation. 
To use Robertson’s illustration, baptism is like coro- 
nation of a king. The coronation is the ceremony by 
which the kingly diadem is given to him whose birth 
entitled him to wear it. Nor does baptism confer 
any absolute safeguard against the luss of the bene- 
fits to which the child is entitled. It only places 
him in a position where he has peculiar advantages 
to enable him to retain the blessings conferred upon 
him by his redemption. He may, after all, throw 
away his birthright ; 

Our limits do not permit us to go into any careful 
analysis of the work. We can only refer to the dis- 
cussions of the subject of conversion in the fourth 
chapter, and of the doctrine of election in the 
seventh, and the further treatment of the former of 
these subjects in the thirteenth, as peculiarly inter- 
esting. The consideration of the subjects of church 
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nature to refrain sometimes from opinions and de- 
ductions, and these may not, in time, be deemed 
the equal of his circumstantial evidence. Ono 
could have wished everything of this kind had 
been excluded ; it puts the book down at once nearer 
the bulk of the thousand and one other records 
that the press has lavishly thrown off. Could some 
good friend have eliminated all this matter and left 
only what he saw and heard, with such documentary 
material as bears its own credentials, with but a 
scant outline of sequences connecting the points of 
his own observation, we should have had a book that 
might be a model forsuch compositions. Fortunately 
the good and the bad in the work is, without diffi- 
culty, marked by the reader, according to such a test, 
and we have only to lament the additional cumber- 
someness. We should have no fault to find with 
Mr. Coffin’s views or his generalization, and as such 
they are entitled to as much weight from him as from 
any other of our professional correspondents of the 
war; but the fact is we do not need them. They are 
more or less of an impertinence, and detract from 
the pleasure with which we listen to his account 
otherwise. We all, after so much of rumor, conjec- 
ture, opinion, have learned to loathe it, and have 
gained something of the judicial habit of discarding 
impressions and hearsay. 

Our historians will, in time, do more than enough 
of this same sort of thing that we regret to see in the 
book in hand. Character-painting and generaliza- 
tion is the bane of history-writing. A good drama- 
tist does not. describe his characters—he lets them 
make their impressions. A good historian ought to 
do the same. Few, we know, do. The itch for dis- 
play, for fine writing, for antithetical brilliancy, per- 
haps, as was Macaulay's fault, is too much for most, 
and Mr. Coffin is, at least, in good company. There 
is a positive charm in clear-sighted registration that is 
enhanced for its rarity. It may be pleasant to have 
Gibbon, or Hume, or any other see for us; and to enjoy 
history by proxy is one thing, and not a bad thing; 
but to enjoy it with our own eyes, as far as such a 
thing is possible, has a most exquisite relish, that we 
are not often allowed to experience. Ruskin has 
dwelt frequently upon the great rarity of exact ob- 





servers of natural effects. With historical narrators 


| this merit is quite as rare; it is so with all makers of 
| books, Its presence gives an indescribable happiness 


and state and Christian unity, at the close of the book, to Sir Francis Head’s books. A man who can keep 


is quite noticeable. 


Many persons are not aware | his eyes open to see everything, and his mind pas- 


that the ablest men of the Protestant Episcopal | sive to recognize nothing but what his eyes see, isa 
Church in this country regard the union of church | wonder in human nature. Lawyers will tell you that 


and state in England as one of the most unfortunate 
circumstances of the Mother Church, and congratu- 
late themselves most heartily that we have no such 
limitation upon free worship. The remarks on Chris- 
tian unity will be especially interesting to many, in 
view of recent events in this city in connection with 
the Episcopal Church. 

We can cordially recommend the work of Dr, 
Craik to the perusal of all members of his own de- 
nomination and of all others who are interested in 
knowing what ideas are advocated in that commu- 
nion. 


“ Four Years of Fighting: A Book of Battles.” By 
Carleton (C. C. Coffin). Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1866. 

WE have spoken heretofore of the book which Mr. 
Coffin has prepared from his notes made at the scenes 
of hisexperience during the war. In sundry juveniles— 
not unpleasant reading, moreover, for the adult— 
the same writer has given his story of events as they 
transpired. In such books he made the narrative 
whole by the testimony of others. In the present 


justly more pretentious volume his first design is to 


give his own evidence as in a court of law, excluding 
hearsay, or only making the connection of events 
apparent by matter foreign to his personal observa- 
tion. We say this seems to be the purport of the 
book, and as far as he has done it the book is pecu- 
liarly valuable, for his facilities were great, his intel- 
ligence at least sufficient to comprehend what he 
saw and heard, and his motives sprang from the 
honest desire, we think, to suffer as little perversion as 
possible. This, we repeat, was his ideal volume, and 
“Four Years of Fighting” comes as near the ideal as 





eternity of future punishment,” and all the rest of 


hooks usually do. It was not, perhaps, in human 


they do not find one witness in a thousand who does 
not have to be checked in mixing up his impressions 
with his absolute knowledge. 

This is the trouble that has brought so much odium 
upon the science of history. Walpole’s dictum, 
“Read me not history, for that I know to be false,” 
and the numerous allegations that those who have 
borne their part in making events are credited 
with, of a similar import, like Chatham and Marl- 
borough, and even Southey, trusting Shakespeare 
rather than the Chronicles, and Disraeli the younger 
making Coningsby learn of Mr. Wordy’s Alison's 
story of the French Revolution that it was written 
to show that Providence was always on the side ot 
the tories—all these have sprung from this subjective 
way of writing history. Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
accused of giving the air of his own gentlemanliness 
to all his portraits, and Sir Peter Lyly painted all his 
sitters hands from the same pair at home. Dr. 
Holmes tells us that, in selecting our dramatic groups 
for the stereoscope, you should always look at the 
lady's hands, and you cannot fail to discover the 
coarse stock she comes of. We talk about this or 
that one’s hand, figuratively, in this or the other piece 
of writing, and it is not seldom quite as mock a piece 
of gentility as the fair creature of the photograph. 
When a man grasps a great historical subject, his 
hand is apt to disclose his true relations to the part 
he plays. 

We have hardly failed to discover in every book 
upon the recent war that has come under our notice 
that its writer has not been able to divest himself of 
associative feeling, and cannot put down what he saw 
and heard apart from what came to him at second 





hand. It may he said that 2 mind so utterly passive 
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as to receive without assimilating, like the daguer- 
reotype plate, which is, as a wit has said, “a mirror 
with a memory,” is not possessed of just the best 
qualities to make the past something that we can 
contemplate with pleasure. This is not certainly to 
be denied, and it opens the whole question of the 
greater truth of history or fiction; but because a 
great poet or novelist can re-create the past, it does 
not follow that the material of history should be 
interwoven by the chronicler with the fancy of his 





predilections, for these latter under cotemporary im- 
pulses are likely to be nothing but a political bias, 
which is quite another thing from the life-philosophy 
of the poet. 

Mr, Coffin acknowledges that the time is not come 
to write the history of the great rebellion. Prescott 
used to say that he wanted his heroes to have been at 
least two centuries under ground before he undertook 
to reanimate them, and when urged to write the second 
conquest of Mexico upon Scott’s successes there he 
shook his head. It is not likely we shall have to wait 
that time for our historian of the war; butif all our 
battle registrars of to-day do their work with as little 
admixture of the personal bias and individual surmises 
as Mr. Coffin has done, the work of the future narra- 
tor would be much simplified. 

It is true the passing impressions of the hour are a 
part of the facts of thecase, What we have thought 
and conjectured and hoped and felt is as much a 
trait of our career as what we have done, and it has 
influenced in no small degree what we have done, That 
may be a phase for the future historian to study ; but 
not for the cotemporary gatherer of material to be 
guided by. 





ART. 


WANTED—ARTISTS WHO CAN DRAW. 

Oa, King of Bashan, was, if the Talmudical writers are 
to be believed, something of a giant. His rations were 
those of the combined armies of the world. Hedined each 
day upon a thousand antediluvian oxen and a thousand 
of every kind of game ; yet, living as he did before the 
days of doctors, his digestion was unimpaired. He knew 
nothing of the venerable Doctor Parr’s Life Pills or re- 
juvenescent Dr. Moffat’s Phoenix Bitters. His teeth were 
tremendous. Molars, bicuspids, canines, and incisors 
were as perfect and rather larger than one would wish. 
One was shaken out upon an unlucky day. It came in- 
to the possession of Abraham, who used it as an easy 
chair, “and,” quoth the veracious chronicler, “he sat 
thereon all the days of his life.” Og possessed feet of the 
useful sort—none of your pinched-up, Chinese affairs, or 
modern puerilities of fect to be constructed in patent 
leather and eventually to cche with gout, but genuine 
pediments of the good old antediluvian kind. Each of 
his soles was a matter of forty miles in length. Each of 
his shin-bones shot up leagues into the air; and, after 
their owner was dead, a huntsman had the pleasure of 
chasing a buck into one of them for a distance of three 
miles or more, and then gave up the chase because he 
could not see to the other end. 

Now Moses, the Talmudists go on to say with that in- 
genuous truthfulness for which they were somewhat no- 
torious, having caught Og when he was in a tight place, 
determined to embrace the favorable opportunity and 
settle him at once. Og had an involuntary stone collar 
about his neck at the time—a collar which was made out 
of a six-mile rock, and consequently rendered grace and 
celerity of movement well nigh impossible. But as Og's 


were indeed all the vital parts, and moreover as iadder 
and scaffold building were out of the question, and Mont- 
golfier was yet unborn, and Dr. Andrews’s cycloidal flying- 
ship uninvented, Moses, who, was merely ten “ells” in 
stature, was posed. Why the Talmudists did not pro- 
vide for such a dilemma by endowing him with a tele- 
scopic power to “pull out” to any desired length when 
necessary, history saith not. Moses, however, did the 
next best thing, as the result proved. Arming himself 
with an axe ten “ells” in length, he skipped ten “ells” 
into the airand chopped at Og’s shin-bones with a will. 
Of this abrasion the giant died, and Moses stuck no longer 


in mid-air, but got duwn by some method unknown 
to us. 


The example of the Talmudical Moses to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is a very stupid thing to hammer ht 
the shins with the expectation of thus slaying the 
colossi, instead of mounting regularly and legitimately 


pose and steady hand. When great obstacles which stand 
in the way of successful achievement in art, science, or 
literature are to be overcome, that is an unsound princi- 
ple which ignores the well-established truth that great 
difficulties can be removed only by commensurate means 
and seeks to surmount them by some puerile and inade- 
quate process. Unfortunately this very principle has be- 
come characteristic of too many American undertakings. 
We do things brilliantly but badly ; quickly, but with- 
cut thoroughness. Where an Englishman devotes from 
three to five, or even seven years, to the acquirement of 





an education, we devote from two to three. The result 
is inevitable: the Englishman becomes a scholar, the 
American a sciolist. 
to appreciate the sound wisdom of the old saying, 
“Hasten slowly.” In art especially is the pernicious ef- 
fect of this vaulting and phantom-clutching system pain- 
fully evident. We have painters in profusion, but none 
of them can draw. Mr. F. O. C. Darley comprehends 
within himself the drawing genius of the country. He 
stands forthat portion of American art to the world. He 
can draw the human figure in action or repose ; can with 
the pencil express all the intermediate shades between 
these two extremes. All the rest are blunderers. 


This may seem a somewhat sweeping assertion, but it 
is capable of substantiation. Others are apt enough 
when they have to deal merely with the mathematical 
details of natural scenery, and the inorganic world at 
large, as well as with the lower order of organisms; but as 
soon as the genus homo becomes the subject, the unfortu- 
nate pencils seem bewitched with that fatal quality of 
aberration-uncontrollable which deluded the legs of 
Cousin Feenix, in “ Dombey and Son.” The legs always 
walked Cousin Feenix not where he intended to go, but 
where he neither intended to go, nor could, indeed, with 
exact propriety go. So with the pencils, they trace lines 
which no man in his sober senses could wish them to 
trace, or which can be accounted for, or legitimated, by 
any law artistic or natural. American art has walked 
before it could crawl. No wonder then if it now stag- 
gers, bow-legged and crippled. 

Literature feels the effect of this ten “ell” leap no 
less than art itself; for pictorial art is a staff, so to speak 
on which literature leans heavily. What diagrams are 
to geometry, that illustration is to fictional literature, 
for although in the latter case the absolute need of illus- 
tration may not be so readily apparent, none will deny 
the felicitous results of a happy conjunction of the gem- 
ini of pen and pencil. The pencil is the best exegetist 
which the pen of fiction can have. It gives, indeed, a 
material body to those airy phantoms which the novelist 
conjures up, and presents to the physical eye what other- 
wise would impress the “ mental eye” alone, endowing 
them with a value almost historical. When we come to 
look over our portrait gallery, we find Mr. Pickwick and 
Newton, Dante and Alfred Jingle, and Sidney, Sam Wel- 
ler, and “the Old Image” jumbled together oddly 
enough, but all equally real; the portraits clipped from 
history and biography representing to us personages no 
more human, no more familiar, than those from the pen- 
cils of Phiz, Cruikshank, and poor Seymour, to whom 
we owe the well-known and never-to-be-forgotten features 
of the immortal Pickwick himself. Indeed, we are not at 
all sure that the identity of many of Dickens’s characters 
does not reside as much in lines asin sentences. Take 
away the material Mr. Chadband, with frog throat 
and face of infinite oiliness and Pharisaical suavity, 
whom Phiz interpreted, from the immaterial phan- 
tom Chadband whom Dickens created, and we doubt 
if the same sharp, incisive identity would longer 
attach to the latter. The Ed’ard Cuttle,.mariner, with 
hook and bulgy, good-natured face; the rigid, im- 
passible Dombey; Carker, plausible and unholy, with 
lynx eyes and glittering teeth ; tough old J. Bagstock ; the 
oracular Bunsby ; and Florence, and Edith, and the Nip 
per—these are to us scarcely more the children of the 
literary than of the artistic brain. 

In America, art yields none of this subtle and potential 
assistance. The moment that the stage of school-books, 
gift-books, and books of travel is passed literature must 
needs pursue her course alone. Or, if she have a com- 
panion, he must be one who conjures up on her behalf 
such distorted and altogether unworldly beings—such 
impossible men with such impossible legs supporting 
such impossible bodies; such unearthly women so hope- 
lessly homely, silly, and ungainly ; in short, such wretch- 
ed beings with such infinitely objectionable faces, expres- 
sing one dull, insipid, blank endowment of absolute 
idiocy and inanity, that one scarcely knows whether to 
laugh or to lose his temper at once. Surely the old- 
fashioned, school-boy type of man, as inevitably repre- 





to the heart, and stabbing that through with stern pur- 


sented at some time cr other upon every school-boy’s 


Americans never yet have learned | i 


»| little of the coming man. 


slate, and which in its last analysis yields as results two 
Ls used as legs and feet, a highly-ornamented squat tri- 
angle answering to the body, and something between a 
turnip and an apple-dumpling for a head, were preferable 


, | to this style of being whose archetype never existed on 


earth, or in the regions above the earth, or, let us hope, 
in the regions below the earth. 

Those who have been so unfortunate as to have any 
number of our illustrated works forced upon their atten- 
tion, will readily appreciate the truth of these remarks 
and bear testimony to the fact that the artistic efforts in 
this department have been no less than simply atrocious. 
Some months ago Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, 
invited some of our prominent artists to contribute illus- 
trations to a holiday edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden.” La Farge, Vedder, and others of less note - 
accepted that invitation; and to that volume we refer 
any who may suppose that our criticism upon American 
art is intemperate or hypercritical. 

Even Darley, with all his undeniable power, has failed 
as yet to evince any marked capacity for what, for want 
of a better term, we have here called “ exegetical ” draw- 
ing. He undertook to illustrate Dickens in company 
with John Gilbert, the English artist. We are free to 
admit that Darley succeeded in illustrating Mr. Darley, 
and that Gilbert was equally successful in illustrating 
Mr. Gilbert. But that either succeeded in illustrating 
the novels of Charles Dickens we are equally free to 
deny. 

France has her Doré; England her Phiz, her Tenniel 
her Millais; and America her—knot of felicitous 
artists who are under the direct supervision and control 
of Mr. Shugg, who gets up the illustrated posters for the 
weekly story papers and gory pictorial effects for east- 
side theaters and traveling menageries. Clearly the com- 
ing man who, for the last half century, has had under 
way that great distinctive American novel which is to 
crowd Dickens and Thackeray off the shelves, elbow Jane 
Porter away, and quite shame the old English novelists 
out of their long complacancy—clearly, we say, this com- 
ing man has shabby prospects, and has fallen upon evil 
times. If he invoke the aid of Mr. Darley, there will be 
a great deal of the really splendid Mr. Darley,and very 
If he fly for aid to Mr. Hop- 
pin, his male characters will all be represented as silly, 
demented swells, and his females as pretty and rather 
graceful “little stoopids.” If he fly to the Academy, he 
but invites a more wretched fate, for there the leading 
American artists most do congregate. 

We Americans have always esteemed it a portion of 
our patriotic duty to take the best that America could 




















afford, whether in art or literature, and discover that if 
equaled in other countries, at least it was not excelled. 
This egregious folly has been the bane stunting our 
national growth, and leading us into a false estimation 
of our own achievements. The first step towards ref- 
ormation must be that of acknowledging those errors 
which we have heretofore been too willing to ignore alto- 
gether, or to dignify into absolute virtues. What per- 
manent art needs is superstructure, something which 
American art has not. “Art is long,” sang Goethe, and 
Mr. Longfellow sang it after him with much gusto of 
originality ; but American art is not long. We have 
builded it as we build our store-houses, imposing enough 
so far as superficies are concerned, but with the thinnest 
of walls and timbers and the most insufficient of found- 
ations. ‘“ Rome was not built in a day,” nor was Roman 
art: let us remember this, while we strive to emulate 
those elder masters whose glories are for all time. 

What we stand most thoroughly in need of is tuition 
in drawing. Let us study Chapman’s drawing books 
before we read Sir Joshua Reynolds and Fuseli and 
Ruskin, and others who deal with the merest metaphysics 
of art. Let us be mathematical before we are specula. 
tive. Let us be scholars, in fine, before we become 
teachers ; then and not until then can we hope to achieve 
permanent success, and do honor to that ideal of art which 
we are striving to interpret. 
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THE DUTIES OF PEACE. 

I\HE country, after the civil war, is in much the 

condition of a broken limb that has been set. 
All the fibers of the muscle and bone are again in 
their places, but the irritation and inflammation are 
progressing and painful. The patient must be kept 
quiet, have simple but nourishing food, gentle and 
kind treatment, and be instructed to let the suffering 
limb rest. So with the people who have just emerged 
from a civil war. They were, before the strife, both 
of one body. A fracture—a compound fracture— 
took place, and although, by the process of the se- 
verest surgery, that fracture has been reduced and the 
limb set, the patient is greatly suffering from the con- 
sequent inflammation. 

There are those in the North so devoted to what 
they consider wholesome discipline that, after setting 
the broken leg of a boy, they would immediately 
whip him severely for his folly in getting it broken. 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens is a practitioner of this sort. 
He thinks the South deserves punishment, and his 
heart devises many methods of inflicting it. President 
Johnscn, on the other hand, is in such hot haste 
to restore the sufferert hat he would prescribe nothing 
but brandy, champagne, and cigars, Neither of these 
men comprehends the real condition of the South or 
the first duty of the North. The people of the South 
are our brothers, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. They have courage, integrity, honor, pa- 
triotism, and all the manly virtues, as well as our- 
selves. It was the good providence of the case that 
we were more numerous and had greater resources 
than they; and so, in the orderings of infinite wis- 
dom, we beat them—conquered them. From our 
stand-point, we consider it a great thing for the 
whole human family that we did so; but we must not 
be pharisaical about it. Slavery, which provoked 
the war, was as much our sin as theirs. Our federal 
Constitution protected it, our two great political or- 
ganizations supported it, and New York city, by its 
vast majorities, largely sympathized with it. We did 
not fight for it, and they did, simply because they 
owned the negroes and we did not. Having, then, 
had a war about a difference of opinion—which is 
the pithy explanation of most family quarrels—and 
the strongest having come off victorious—which cer- 
tainly is not a miracle—are we as equal to win the 
victories of peace and to realize that our duty now is 
to heal, not to punish ? 


None can suppose that the southern people have 
not suffered sufficiently for their error. Consider 
their dilapidated cities, their deserted plantations, 
their impoverished country, their loss of personal 
property by thousands of millions; far more than 
this, their buried dead and desolate hearts, and, even 
beyond this, their intense conviction that by a most 
stupendous folly they have fallen from the high 
estate they enjoyed before the war, and have willfully 
brought all this ruin upon themselves, No one with- 
a heart can realize the truth of their condition with, 
out feeling that the punishment has been terrific, 
One of our first duties, then, is to dismiss all further 
ideas of punishment, and discard all that race of 
politicians who are clamorous for it. We should 
address ourselves to the grave task of restoring the 
unity of the disrupted relations of the two sections 
by acts of genuine kindness, truthfulness, fairness, 
and love. The constitutional amendments recently 
passed by Congress are conciliatory and just. They 
should be speedily adopted, and the representatives 
from the southern states admitted to Congress. We 
should give the South a full and equal share in all 
the blessings flowing from the federal govern- 
ment. Her manufactures should have as ample 
protection as those of the North, her commerce 
equal advantages with our own, her industry the 
like encouragement, her children ample means of 
education, the personal rights of her inhabitants 
the steady, omnipresent, and inflexible protec- 
tion of laws founded in justice and administered 
without partiality. Let northern capital develop her 
vast mineral and agricultural resources and build up 


her waste places; let intersectional commerce be re- 
established. Let cotton again take its place amongst 
the powers of the earth—it will be free cotton now, 
not slave, and can therefore no longer aspire to be 
king. In a word, let the era of blood be followed by 
another era of good feeling. 








THE SUMMER AT THE WATERING-PLACES. 


Y common consent, the formal inauguration of the 
watering-place season was to have occurred on 
the first of July; but the warm weather of the past 
week or two has caused a change in the programme. 
Practically, the watering-places were opened by the 
middle of June, at which date the crowds of visitors 
began to arrive. As we have before noticed, the 
summer exodus from the cities has been more general 
than ever before, and the indications are that the 
watering-place hotels and boarding-houses will have 
an unprecedented business. It may be observed, how- 
ever, as one of the signs of the times, that the num- 
ber of private villas throughout the country has 
largely increased during the year, and that hundreds 
of families who used to resort to hotels have now 
purchased or rented rural cottages, In these retreats 
is to be found the genuine enjoyment of the summer; 
for life at the watering-places, however fashionable it 
may be, is generally anything but comfortable. 

The letters from Jenkins with which the news- 
papers now attempt to amuse their readers give but 
a vague idea of the routine of watering-place exist- 
ence. In fact, the correspondents, who are usually 
dependent upon the landlords for their board and 
lodgings, dare not tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, concerning the establish- 
ments at which they are rusticating. When a grand 
ball is to be described or a famous belle arrives, 
Jenkins is in his glory, and flourishes his pen vigor- 
ously; but we look in vain for any criticisms upon 
the miserable cookery, the champagne manufactured 
from cider, the exorbitant bills, and the impudent 
and inattentive waiters, which are the most promi- 
nent features of the summer hostelries, These facts 
are quite out of the province of Jenkins. He revels 
in the fictions of impossible dresses and of entertain- 
ments which are only splendid to those who were not 
present, or whose imaginations are sufliciently vivid 
to enable them to enjoy a Barmecide feast. A series 
of really independent epistles, telling us where to go 
and where not to go, and frankly stating the reasons 
for this discrimination, would considerably assist the 
circulation and the influence of any daily journal. 

At all the watering-places the summer is passed in 
very much the same way. There may be a few local 
variations; but these amount to very little. You rise 
and dress, and sit down to a shabby breakfast. After 
that, you promenade to the beach or-to the springs 
and take the water, inwardly at Saratoga and Sharon, 
and outwardly at Newport and Long Branch. This 
consumes the time until about ten o’clock. Then 
there are billiards, bowling, music in the parlor, long 
walks for young lovers, and repairing of dresses for 
the elder female folk until one o’clock. At that hour 
lunch is served, and is usually remarkable for the ab- 
sence of eatables. The siesta follows the lunch. 
Then everybody dresses. Some go out to drive and 
others to sail, and at sundown all gather upon the 
lawn and the porticoes and await the signal for din- 
ner. This is the great event of the day, and every 
lady knows that her costume must be prepared for 
the severest criticism. Woe to the woman who wears 
the same dress at two consecutive dinners! Some- 
times a clever person will manage to appear in the 
same robe twice a week by adroitly changing the 
trimming; but it is very seldom that such devices 
escape detection and exposure. Dinner over, there is 
dancing in the hotel parlors, which is kept up until 
after midnight, especially upon Saturdays, which are 
féte-days at the watering-places, for then the young 
men come from the city to stay over Sunday, and the 
chances for good partners are better. In dancing, in 
moonlight walks and drives, and in occasional games 
of cards, the hours pass until it is time to retire. 

This is the regular routine at the watering-places, 
and it is repeated day after day with wonderful con- 
sistency. The excitements which divert the minds of 
the ladies and gentlemen who take part in the per- 











formance are dressing, flirtation, and‘ drinking. The 


ordinary rule is that the ladies change their costumes 
five times in every twenty-four hours, and the gentle. 
men three times, although many exceed this number, 
The mammoth size of the summer traveling trunks 
is, therefore, easily accounted for. Flirtation is at 
once the occupation and the relaxation of all the 
watering-place visitors. They are engaged in it from 
morn till noon, from noon to dewy eve, and from 
dewy eve until long after the hour for retiring. The 
young people flirt as the dogs delight to bark and 
bite, for ’tis their nature to do so; but elderly people 
and married people flirt also, and often more assidu- 
ously. Scandal, the twin sister of flirtation, is con- 
tinually busy. Few names are left unsullied when 
the season is over. But worse than this is the univer- 
sal drinking. Ladies whose greatest excess at home 
is a glass of sherry or champagne, indulge in .cock- 
tails and cobblers and mint-juleps every day at the 


mournful spectacle in the world—an intoxicated 
woman—is of not infrequent occurrence at these sum- 
mer retreats. We are not writing a sermon, and shall 
not attempt to picture the dreadful consequences of 
such indulgences. The customs at the watering-places 
are all fashionable ; and, as society is now constituted, 
it seems useless to protest against them. But still 
we cannot help wondering that people as sensible as 
American men and women should willingly consent 
to exchange the comforts of their city homes, or the 
real delights of the fresh, pure, and healthful country, 
with its air, its flowers, its fields, its woods, its shady 
lanes, and its beautiful lakes, for the close, inconve- 
nient rooms, uncongenial associations, late hours, con- 
stant costuming, dangerous flirtations, and immoral 
dissipations of a summer at a fashionable watcring- 
place. 


THE NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


M\HE call recently issued from Washington for a 
National Union Convention is the first formal 
step towards the organization of a new political 
party. It deserves, therefore, more than a passing 
notice. The call evidently is worded with great care, 
but lacks the fire which brevity would have infused 
into it. A party platform adopted by a national or 
state convention is expected to be long, inasmuch as 
it must include in addition to the distinctive tencts 
of the party whose utterance it is, a certain quantity 
of high-sounding phrases and glittering generalities; 
but a tocsin for the formation of a new party should 
be short, terse, spirite€d—which this is not. It does 
not contain a single sentence instinct with life, a sol- 
itary word that will arouse those to whom it is es- 
pecially addressed. The names attached to it are 
respectable, but, with the exception of that of Sen- 
ator Cowan, represent no marked ability. The gen- 
tlemen who have signed the document, with the sin- 
gle exception just mentioned, are known as successful 
politicians and trustworthy partisans, but not as real 
leaders of the people. They have managed to keep 
abreast of public sentiment rather than striven to be 
in advance of it; and, however much their patriotism, 
their loyalty, their fidelity as officials may be ex- 
tolled, it must be owned that they are not reckoned 
among the men who mold public opinion, What ot 
influence they exert must be attributed less to their 
individuality than to their official position, 
The subject-matter of this call for a National Union 





guage in which it is couched or the names appended 
to it. In a word, it is a paraphrase of President 
Johnson’s views on reconstruction, as expressed in his 
messages and speeches since the present Congress was 
convened—just this and no more. Questions of 
finance, of internal improvements, of foreign relations, 
are entirely ignored. This, we think, shows wisdom 
on the part of those who framed the call. The one 
great question before the country is how to restore 
the Union in its integrity. Give it what name we 
please, be it reconstruction or restoration, the problem 
is still the same and still demands a solution. More 
than a year is gone since the war was ended, and the 
exact status of the states that revolted against the 
Union is still undefined. Each has a government of 
its own, formally recognized by the President; but 
beyond that they might as well be in South America 





as in North America. President Johnson proposed 


watering-places; and we regret to add that the most — 





Convention is much more important than the lan-_ 
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immediately upon the meeting of Congress a plan for 
restoring these states to their proper places in the 
Union, but Congress has not only rejected it, but has 
not matured a plan of its own, What, then, is to be 
done? As neither party seems willing to yield to the 
other, the issue must come before the nation at large 
for decision. The National Union Club interposes 
and asks the people to unite with it in support of the 
policy which President Johnson has urged. True, it 
does not use just these words, but the platform it has 
laid down is identical with the views of the execu- 
tive on this great question. 

As to the result of this call, of course no one can 
do more than speculate. There are, however, certain 
definite considerations upon which each one can de- 
termine for himself as to the probable success or 
failure of this attempt to form a new political party. 
A very natural inquiry at the outset is as to the need 
of a new party at this time. For many years past 
there has been a third political party, which, how- 
ever, has accomplished little else than the defeat of 
the candidates of the party nearest akin to itself or 
the election of a few names on its ticket by bargain- 
ing with its opponents, Should Messrs, Randall, 
Doolittle, Cowan, and their associates fail to secure 
the response to their call which they hope for, they 
cannot expect to do more than play the 7éle of a 
third party, smaller than either of its rivals, yet hold- 
ing the balance of power, and thus able to make 
such terms as it may elect with both. This, however, 
is a most despicable view of the matter, and, besides, 
the character of the signers of the call forbids the 
harboring of any suspicion that they would coolly 
indulge in such a black-mailing operation as this 
would be. We believe that there is need of a new 
political organization. The position taken by the 
majority of the republican party in reference to this 
great question of reconstruction not merely fails to 
commend itself to a large portion of the whole 
people, but is repudiated by many members of 
that party itself. On the other hand, the record of 
the democratic party during the war is not such as 
is calculated to attract to its ranks those who are in 
sympathy with the views it now advances. Last fall 
it abjured its oft-cxpressed opinions and asked for 
support because it supported the administration—an 
argument which passed muster during the war, but 
failed so soon as peace was restored. What security, 
then, have the dissatisfied republicans that it will 
not whirl about again and betray them. It is just 
this consideration, coupled with the reluctance to 
join hands with a few men whose names are mention- 
ed only with contempt, that prevents thousands who 
are now republicans from adhering to the democratic 
party. But what shall they do? They cannot vote 
with their own party against their convictions; they 
will not join a party which they distrust, but whose 
position on the absorbing question of the hour they 
indorse. They must, therefore, form a new organi- 
zation; and this is just what is proposed by this call 
for a national convention. 

It remains to be considered how large this new 
party will prove to be. This, of course, cannot be de- 
termined in advance. When the call was issued for 
the national convention whence resulted the republican 
party, it met a response at once; but are there enough 
who will respond to the present call to form a con- 
trolling power in the conduct of our public affairs ? 
This is the question. Some of the democrats will un- 
doubtedly respond to it; but the main strength of 
the new party must come from the republicans, at 
least for the present. If the design of the national 
convention is to form an organization, composed 
mainly of republicans, for the purpose of retaining 
political supremacy in the same hands in which it has 
been since 1860, itschance of success is small. But if 
it is intended to gather about a common standard all 
those who approve of the plan for the immediate res- 
toration of the southern states to full rights and im- 
munities of membership of the Union, irrespective of 
any and all former political affiliations whatsoever, 
this new party will prove a very formidable opponent 
to those now existing. We make no account of ofli- 
cial patronage, upon which the daily press lays so 
much stress, for those who are influenced by that are 
not the men who give life and strength to a party. 
There must be-some distinct principles—nay more, 





convictions—at the bottom of a party, else it will fall 
to pieces for simple lack of cohesion. 








CORPORATION MORALS. 


T was a saying of Lord Thurlow that a corpora- 
tion will be guilty of anything, because it has 

neither a soul to be saved nor a body to be kicked. 

It is not enough to assert that men who are most 
cautious, business-like, and sagacious in the man- 
agement of their private affairs are prone to careless- 
ness, rashness, and folly when they act in conjunction 
with a number of other men. In a corporate capa- 
city they will actually commit or connive at offenses 
which they would not dare even to think of in their 
private and personal dealings, Each director feels 
that he has but a divided duty and responsibility, 

and there is really no direct sense of personal obliga- 

tion. What is more, a sort of esprit de corps is almost 

sure to grow up in the directing boards which tends 

to neutralize the sense of community of interest with 

the general stockholders and to cause little account 

to be taken of wrong doing. The prime thing is to 

keep clear of a fuss and make things pleasant. This 

is rendered easy by the popular notion that the mo- 

ment a man is put into possession of any kind of 
corporate authority he acquires all the skill, all tho 

knowledge, and all the conscience necessary for the 

fulfillment of his functions; and that ten or a dozen | 
met have only to be placed ina directors’ parlor, and | 
seated in comfortable chairs around a mahogany | 
table, with a Turkey carpet under their feet, to be | 
straightway endowed with all the cardinal virtues. 

The truth is, every day’s experience is more clearly | 
indicating this to be the most demoralizing of all | 
positions. It has already nearly come to the pass | 
that if our dearest friend is put upon any of these | 
boards, in common prudence we have to begin to | 
think of cutting him. He may be the best of; 
fathers, the tenderest of husbands, the most agreeable | 
of companions, and the most upright of business | 
men, but he is in a bad way—he is a director. 

The commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill,” our cor- | 
poration directors, as individuals, obey quite as well 
as any class of men. Asarule, the men who make 
up our railroad boards do not kill in their private ca- | 
pacity. But in their official association they are, be- | 
yond all question, a set of homicides, It is calculated | 
on good data that these gentlemen of the road have | 
made away with more than two thousand men, wo- | 
men, «und children within the lastcalendar year. Their | 
calculation has been something like this: ‘The | 
war, while it has filled up our pockets, has worn | 
down our roads; but these are high-priced times, and 
better for the present an occasional smash, costing | 








what they say can be pretty safely relied upon. But 
when one gets repute for his trustworthiness, nothing 
is more common than for him to be seduced to be- 
come a company director. A high salary if figuring 
as president, or an allotment of stock or some other 
consideration of simple director, has reconciled many 
a merchant of high standing to lend his name to the 
credit of some company scheme of which he knows 
nothing. He professes to the public to direct that of 
which he really has no direction. He allows his sig- 
nature to avouch statements, in advertisements and 
circulars, which he has never taken the trouble to 
verify, and which are actually as false as the Alcoran. 
Some of the most abominable swindles in the mining 
and petroleum line have been effected by the use of 
just such names. This thing is practiced not only 
to help upon their legs spurious concerns rotten to 
the core from their birth, but to bolster up any and 
every degree of corporate unsoundness, The manage- 
ment is usually such that when the concern tumbles 
the virtuous sellers of their credit are well clear of it, 
so that the scandal does not touch them, when in fact 
they alone made the imposture possible. Millions of 
money are thus annually drawn from the credulous 
public by the false pretenses, the fraudulent decoys, 
of men who keep the commandment closely in their 
private business, but fail to practice it in their cor- 
porate relations. 

We shall not insult our readers by arguing that a 
man’s dutiés are as sacred in his associated relations 
as in his individual capacity. Everybody who has 
the least power of reflection knows that the code of 
morality is equally binding everywhere; that an ob- 
ligation is an integral, not a fractional, thing, and 
that he only is a man of integrity who keeps his ob- 
ligation unbroken in every line of his action. The 
railroad director who does not care that every pre- 
ventive is taken, all means used, to prevent the 
destruction of life on his road has the blood of the 
homicide on his skirts. The director of a coal com- 
pany, or any other company which deals in the nec- 
essaries of life, who produces inordinate prices by 
force or art, is a robber, every inch of him. The di- 


rector of any company who does not personally un- ° 


derstand and direct the affairs of that company, is 
guilty of bad faith to the stockholders and to the 
public at. large; and if he has lent his name toa 
company which is unworthy of trust, he is as really 
a swindler as if he had given currency to a forged 
letter of credit. No respectability of social position 
or of business character ought in any case to shield 
from these righteous judgments. 








Aone the responses we have received to our sug- 


fifty-odd lives, than an immediate repair, costing fifty | gestion of the expediency of clubs for ladies, is one 
thousand dollarsextra. The point is, that the dollars | from a Philadelphia lady who is a member of an or- 
are our own, but the lives are other people’s.” Itisa ganization composed of the female artists of that city. 
nice piece of directorial morals, with responsibility | The constitution of the society thus defines its char- 
suv beautifully divided up that nobody flinches. acter: ‘The object of the association is to advance 

The commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is also a knowledge of the fine and industrial arts among wo- 
very well observed by our corporation directors in | men, to open a wider avenue, to offer additional fa- 
their private relations. We would not mind sitting | cilities and motives for personal improvement, and 
with an open pocket, in a Broadway omnibus, by the | more remuncrative employment. The means used to 
side of a coal company director—indeed, between a | promote the objects of the association shall be the 
couple of them, if need be. But wait until they get | reading of original and selected essays on drawing 
together down-town before their blazing grate, when | painting, sculpture, modeling, the history and science 
they determine the price of coal. Mark their devices | of art, the application of art to manufactures; dis- 
for producing an artificial scarcity, or a mere appear- | cussions thereon; private and public exhibitions, and 
ance of scarcity, and their combinations or privy un- | any others which experience may show to be neces- 
derstanding with other companies for raising the| sary.” In all cases wliere women are thus laboring to 





price of the coal above its real market worth. 
There may be some difference in the art of the thing, 
but what is the difference in principle between such 
extortion and abstraction outright? All men must 
have their coal. Even the poorest must part with his 
last cent sooner than see his wife and children freeze. 
Honest as may be a coal director in the open street, 
in his company office he is a very Rob Roy on his 
native heath. His hand is upon your life, and, what- 
ever he demands, deliver you must. “He must take 
who has the power,” is the commandment as he reads 
it through his corporation windows. 

The commandment, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,” is generally supposed to forbid every kind of 
false pretense and misrepresentation. Our business 
men, before they become company directors, heed the 





commandments, we think, quite as well as most people; 


gain a foothold in any profession whence they have 
hitherto been practically excluded, associate action 
of this kind is one of the first means to suggest itself. 
Through the instrumentality of such organizations 
women can achieve success in many pursuits where 
isolated effort must entirely fail. 

But the ladies’ clubs of which we spoke were of a 
different character, and only need a trial to demon- 
strate how great a social want they are calculated to 
supply. The fact is that the disposal of their time 
is a constant and ever-recurring problem to many 
ladies. Inordinate “shopping” and making of calls 
and gossip and boring and being bored are among 
the results of its non-solution. From all these 
troubles clubs would, in a great measure, provide an 
escape, while providing them pleasure and profitable 
occupation, 
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AMERICAN. 

Tue early editions of the poetical works of the late 
Edgar A. Poe not only show many curious variations of 
text in poems which he pretended afterwards to re- 
print “ verbatim et literatim,’ but contain whole poems 
which are not to be found in the current editions of his 
writings. His first publication, “ Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, 
and Minor Poems” (Baltimore: Hatch & Dunning, 1829), 
a quarto pamphlet of seventy-one pages, has among the 
**Minor Poems” two or three with which the general 
reader is unacquainted. Here is one on page 65: 


SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 


I. 
Thy soul shall find itself alone 
*Mid dark thoughts of the gray tomb-stone— 
Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 
Into thine hour of secrecy : 
11. 
Be silent in that solitude 
Which is not loneliness—for then 
The spirits of the dead who stood 
In life before thee are again 
In death around thee—and their will 
Shall overshadow thee: be still. 
Il. 
The night—tho’ clear—shall frown— 
And the stars shall not look down, 
From their high thrones in the Heaven, 
With light like Hope to mortals given— 
But their red orbs, without beam, 
To thy weariness shall seem 
As a burning and a fever 
Which would cling to thee for ever: 
Iv. 
Now are thoughts thou shalt not hanish— 
Now are visions ne’er to vanish— 
From thy spirits shall they pass 
No more—like dew-drops from the grass: 
¥: 
The breeze—the breath of God—is still— 





And the mist upon the hill 
Shadowy—shadowy— yet unbroken, 
Is a symbol and a token— 

How it hangs upon the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries! 


On page 68 may be found the following : 
TO M- ‘ 





I. 
O! I care not that my earthly lot 
Hath little of Earth in it— 
« That years of love have been forgut 
In the fever of a minute— 


It. 
I heed not that the desolate 
Are happier, sweet, than I— 
But that you meddle with my fate 
Who am a passer-by. 


Ii. 
It ts not that my founts of bliss 
Are gushing—strange !—with tears— 
Or that the thrill of a single kiss 
Hath palsied many years— 
Iv. 
*Tis not that the flowers of twenty eprings 
Which have wither’d as they rose 
Lie dead on my heart-strings 
With the weight of an age of snuws. 
ws 
Nor that the grass—O! may it thrive! 
On my grave is growing or grown— 
But that, while I am dead yet alive 
I cannot be, lady, alone. 


Poe’s own copy of “ Eureka,” which we possess (New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1848), is corrected throughout 
for a future edition, which it never reached in its author’s 
lifetime. The last page contains, in pencil, the following 
summing up of its philosophy ; “ Note.—The pain of the 
consideration that we shall lose our individual identity 
ceases at once when we further reflect that the process, 
as above described, is neither more nor less than that of 
the absorption, by each individual intelligence, of all 
other intelligences (that is, of the universe) into its own. 
That God may be all in all, each must become God.” 


Mr. Jonn CAMDEN HorteEn, the English antiquarian 
bookseller, is about to publish a work upon which he has 
been engaged for a long time, and which will doubtless 
contain a good deal of curious matter. It is a “History 
of Signboards,” and is to be illustrated with one hundred 
pictures of old signs, and about six hundred pages of 
gossip thereon. The subject is a fertile one in every 
populous locality, as a little observation will show. 
Our own city abounds in singularities of the sort, as 
“ Oysters and Fish by the Quart ;” “ Washing, Ironing, 
and Going out to Day’s Work Done in the Back Room ;” 
“‘ New and Second Hand Boots Made to Order ;” “ White. 
washing Taken In at the Shortest Notice ;” and “ Scrub- 
bing Done Here.” In most partnerships between a father 
and son the former usually takes the precedence; 





the rule is not invariable, however, as may be seen by 
the sign, “ Fisk & Father,” over 2 down-town restaurant. 


Mn. SaMvuEL W. DUFFIELD sends us the poem below 
from Chicago: 
THE BROTHER ARTS. 
Three brothers passed me on their way, 
Across the meadows rich and green, 
To where the distant hills are seen 
This summer day. 


One caught his carol from the bird, 
And humming as he walked along, 
Poured forth upon the air a song 

The sweetest heard. 


Another snatched a forest leaf, 
And on it graved strange woodland things, 
And clouded it with flitting wings 

As fair and brief, 


The third looked on them both and smiled, 
Then wove the melody of birds 
And rustic pictures into words, 
As pure and mild. 
And as they moved beyond recall 
I said within my heart of hearts, 
‘They well have learned their noble arts — 
God shield them all!” 


Tue difference that a baby makes in a household is the 
motive of this curious little poem : 


THE CURVETING COW. 


“Dost think there is grace in a curveting cow ?” 
Sneered Dick, who was touched in his spleen somehow. 


Dick was jealous, and all for a bit 
Of my womanly tongue and my half-sage wit. 


*Twere a perilous thing, I am free to confess, 
To prank my taik with the fairer dress. 


He would redden in the face and vow a vow— 
And ‘twas all about a curveting cow ! 


I began to think I really was fit 
For little or naught but the lash and the bit. 


The Squire would come and talk of all 
That was said and done in the village hall. 


If I ventured a word—well, no matter now— 
Dick’s eyes would glare--at the curveting cow! 


Demure as a saint and true as a wife, 
I lived through years of this dutiful life. 


There was nothing for me bnt the humdrum way— 
Nothing to do but to wait and pray. 


At last there came a faint little cry, 
Dick was happy and so was I. 


Well, what do you think of my wisdom now !— 

*T was the last I heard of the curveting cow! LW 
« Mr.{maYER, our consul at Trieste, has written a let- 
ter in which he speaks of his lomg projected and par- 
tially finished “ Life of Beethoven :” Z 


“T have had the first part of my manuscript ‘ Life of 
Beethoven’ translated.into German, and it isin the hands 
of the printer. I have already had good reason to be 
pleased at having adopted this course, since my trans- 
lator, who resides in Bonn, has been able to follow up my 
researches there, and discovered some valuable additions 
to my own materials, which my removal to this place [at 
Trieste Mr. Thayer is now the American consul] and 
confinement here by official duties would have prevented 
me from doing myself. 

“T have had two applications from England for leave 
to translate my Beethoven work. I reply, that as Eng- 
lish is my native tongue I prefer to send my own manu- 
script in my own style to press!” 


A PARAGRAPHIST informs us that Mr. George William 
Curtis is seeking subscriptions for a money testimonial 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has never received any return 
from the sale of his books in this country. Mr. Curtis may 
be engaged in such an undertaking, but we doubt it, 
since another paragraphist, equally well or ill informed, 
assures us that Professor Youmans has gone to England 
to present Mr. Spencer with five thousand dollars and a 
gold watch, the gift of his American edmirers. We 
know that Professor Youmans busied himself some time 
in such a movement, and know that Mr. Spencer has re. 
ceived copyright for the sale of his works in this country. 

Mr. 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE has been congratulating 
himself on the completion of his “Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature ” in the following letter, which we 
find in the last number of “ Triibner’s Record :” 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, May 29, 10.30 P.m., 1866. 
“My Drar Mr. TruBNER—This night, at 8.27 o’clock, 
I completed the dictionary which I projected in 1850, and 
commenced preparing for the press August 1, 1853. I 
suppose that all men have kindly feelings towards those 
who have encouraged them in important enterprises in 
which their hearts were deeply engaged. Since our 
pleasant conferences in my library in this city, about ten 
years since, you have often evinced an interest in my 
labors ; and I have been greatly pleased with the evi- 
dences of it. In haste, with all good wishes, faithfully 
yours, §. AUSTIN ALLIBONE.” 


As a contrast to this, let us copy here a paragraph from 
the “ Autobiography” of an English historian to whom Mr. 





Allibone has devoted nearly four of his closely printed 
pages: “It was at Rome on the first of October, 1794 
as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and fali of 
the city first started to my mind. But my original plan 
was circumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of 
the empire; and, though my reading and reflections 
began to point towards that object, some years elapsed, 
and several avocations intervened, before I was seriously 
engaged on the execution of that laborious work.” 

Messrs LEypoLpt & Hout, who are the American 
agents of Triibner & Co., have lately received a shipment 
of some of their publications, the most important of which 
are, Legge’s “ Chinese Classics ;” Wedgewood’s “ Origin of 
Language” and “Dictionary of English Etymology ;” 
Charnock’s “Verba Nominalia ;” Wilson’s “Vishnu Pa. 
rana” and “ Religion of the Hindus ;” and “ The Litera. 
ture of the American Aboriginal Languages.” 





FOREIGN, 


THE lack of a good translation of Ovid’s “ Metamorpho- 
ses” into English, the best so far being that by Dryden and 
others published a century and a half ago, has-been at- 
tempted to be supplied by a Mr. John Benson Rose, who 
has recently done the whole of it into heroic verse of a 
very barbarous sort. His object, indeed, does not appear 
to have been a new translation of the “ Metamorphoses” 
so much as a ventilation of his opinions concerning it, and 
what he very justly calls the condemned school of Dr, 
Jacob Bryant, Faber on the Cabeiri, and Davies’s “ British 
Druids.” His translation, in short, is a peg to hang notes 
upon, the text being rendered subservient to his commen- 


\tary. He thinks the “ Metumorphoses” are but perverted 


facts, maintaining that “ no legend that has lived centur. 
ies, and has withstood sneer and ridicule, can be absurd.” 
He believes that all the giants of Greek mythology may 
be traced to a tumulus of earth or a pyramid of stone, 
The heaping of Olympus and Ossa and Pelion refers to 
the building of a tower which was to reach heaven. 
The change of Coronis into a crow is a symbol of the 
change from lunar to solar worship ; that of Ocyroe, the 
daughter of Chiron, into a mare, indicates the change 
from sun-worship on mounds to sun-worship at sacred 
fountains. “I give,” he says, “an unbiased assent to 
the fact that Noah and Saturn were the same—Saturn ate 
his ownchildren by Rhea, which is explained by the enter- 
inginto theark, and the subsequent raising a mimic Ararat, 
and the nearly phonetic similarity of Beni (children) and 
Abeni (stones) caused such secret cry pts to be called Tartar 
us.” This is symbolical interpretation with a vengeance, 
The well-known reply of Ulysses to.the Cyclopes whom he 
had blinded in his cave, occasions the following note: 
“There is some blunder we have committed, in translat- 
ing and commenting on Homer, in the name Outin, 
We have turned it into nonsense, and complain that 
‘Homer sleeps.’ Odin, or Wodin, was a Pontic god, a 
feaster off wine and swine, like Ulysses. If Odin assail 
you, you must beseech your father Poseidon, say his fel- 
low Cyclopes, when Ulysses puts out his light.” This 
sort of interpretation was an old story in the days of 
Plato, who has something to say about it, speaking, as was 
often his wont, through the mouth of Socrates, who, on 
being asked if he believed the story of Orithyia’s having 
been carried off by Boreas, answered : 

“ Well, [should be by no means singular if I disbe- 
lieved it, like the clever people, and then showed my 
cleverness by saying that a gust of Boreas blew her down 
from the neighboring rocks while she was playing, and 
that so, having been thus killed, she was reported to have 
been carried off by Boreas. ‘ For my part, 
Pheedrus, I consider such speculations amusing enough; 
but they are for men of portentous ingenuity and in- 
dustry, who are by no means to be envied, if only for this 
reason, that after having set right one fable, they must 
do the same for all the rest. A man who disbelieves 
such stories, and tries to reconcile each with probability, 
will display a slightly misdirected acuteness, and will re- 
quire considerable leisure. Now I have by no means 
leisure for such research ; 80, instead of my troubling my 
head about them, I accept the current version of the 
stories.” ; 

AN English letter-writer, who is at present traveling in 
Spain, describes a play which he witnessed recently, and 
quotes the following passage on war from one of its 80- 
liloquies : 

“ Who so great a tyrant as the warrior— 
He who, with dead men’s bones, 
Would bar the ever-onward march 
Of Peace, Plenty, and sweet Contentment, 
As he were a god, and teeming nature his ? 
When will men grow wise and see 
Tis gilded dross, most daintily devised ? 
The metal wasted in a cannon 
Might find a hundred uses which 
Should give ease, wealth, and profit ; 





While accursed war, the greatest peet 
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That ever fell on man or nature, 
/ Doth work such ills and murders, 
Misery and waste, as curdle honest blood, 
Transforming men to demons, 
Fertile fields to wretched wastes, 
The happy wife to weeping widow, 
The helpless babe to orphanage ; 
And all for what ? 
A baseless shadow fools call glory.” 


must be growing insane or idiotic, to judge by this 
enigmatic poem of his in a late number of the Athe- 
neum : 


Rossi, the tragedian, playing an Italian version of “ Ham- 
let ” and “ Othello,” while Nicolai’s opera of the “‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” is drawing well at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique. A translation of “ Coriolanus,” by M. Carthaut, 
is about to be played, two or three theaters contending 
for the honor of its representation. 


A COLLECTION of epigrams entitled “The Wild Gar- 


land,” contains one on the bankruptcy of a person named 
Homer: 


PERHAPS. 
Ten heads and twenty hearts! so that this me, 
Having more room and verge, and striking less 
The cage that galls us into consciousness, 
Might drown the rings and ripples of to be 
In the smooth deep of being: plenary 
Round hours: great days, as if two days should press 
Together, and their wine-press’d night accresce 
The next night to so dead a parody 
Of death as cures such living: of these ordain 
My years; of those large years grant me not seven, 
Nor seventy, no, nor only seventy sevens! 
And then, perhaps, I might stand well in even 
This rain of things: down-rain, up-rain, side-rain ; 
The rain from earth and ocean, air and heaven, 
And from the Heaven within the Heaven of Heavens. 


Sir Joun BowRInG, who was favorably known as a 
translator some thirty or forty years since, is understood 
to be busy on a volume of translations from the Hun- 
garian poet Petdfi, of whom we had something to say a cipitous rock from the river’s bank, which my dragoman 


few weeks since, and of whose talents we gave two cr| cailed Jabal-el-tayir, from ja7al, a mountain, and tayir, a 
three specimens. The poems below are from the ad-| bird,in Arabic. Hestated that there were other eminences 
vance sheets of Sir John’s version: of the same name higher up the river. If I remember 


A second soliloquy later on in the play has this pungent 
passage : 
‘* Had woman never lived,,man had lost 
Much love and kindly cherishing ; 
Yet still upon the other beam 
A large and heavy balance hangs, 
And many would have iived long, happy lives 
Who now lie low in cold, forgotten graves. 
The foundation of all mischief, 
The cherisher of all high and holy aspirations, 
The deep hater for a trivial slight, 
She gives a world of adoration for a smile ; 
She cannot bear her sister’s nose, 
Her last new robe to be extolled ; 
Daggers and poison for a thoughtless word ; 
Do her a thousand favors 
And one mischanceful ill, 
" She straight forgets the larger sum 


“That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd-d’ye see: 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted.” 

Rogers, the poet, wrote an epigram on a talkative peer 
which is applicable to a good many members of Congress: 
‘They say he has no heart ; but I deny it : 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it.” 
THE name Gibraltar, which has puzzled many, is thus 
explained in“ Notes and Queries :”’ 





“Not far south of Samalout on the Nile rises a pre- 








And soundly rates thee for thy single slip.” 


THERE are said to be 210 public libraries in Italy, con- 
taining in the aggregate 4,149,281 volumes. There are 
110 provincial libraries, and the collections belonging to 


ON THE DEATH OF PETER VAJDA. 
**Oh term’eszet, midin alunni mentél.” 
O Nature! when thou goest to rest, reposing 
Upon the verge of latest autumn, when 


71 scientific societies, besides the libraries of the two} Uprising from thy throne of earth, day-closing, 
Chambers, that of the Council of State, and many large Thou ag thine adieu to mortal men— 
private collections which are easily accessible. In the eee 


year 1868, 988 volumes were called for by readers, of 
which 183,528 related to mathematics and the natural 


Is it indeed an everlasting one? 
Nature, thou sleepest thy winter sleep enwrapt in downy snow, 
How little dreaming of the morning’s breaking, 


sciences ; 122,496 to literature, history, and linguistics ; pe — a of sweet oblivion waking 
i e ! 
70,537 to philosophy and morals; 54,491 to theology ; eens oer : , 
e “aly . - Thou wilt awake with the awakening spring, 
193,972 to jurisprudence; 261,869 to the fine arts, and hg 
101,797 to other subjects. 


THE monks of Mount Athos are in possession of a | But there was one whose soul-enrapturing lay 
. i og Was sweeter than the nightingale’s when she 
manuscript of Ptolemy, for which they ask £3,500. Pho- 


tolithographs of it are now being prepared in Paris, by 
M. Sevastianof, who made tracings from the original 
for that purpose. 


maps. 


journalists of Paris its circulation was stated at fifty 


And the sweet nightingale its sweetest song shall sing 
To celebrate that resurrection day ; 


Sings the spring’s coming most melodionsly. 
That one, my chiefest singer! where is he ? 
A tombstone is the sad reply! 


It will contain a number of curious O wreathe it round with mourning weeds, 


For he, thy dearest son! sleeps underneath ; 
Plant o’er it loveliest flowers, his words, his deeds, 


WHEN M. Emile de Girardin took charge of La Lib- | His songs, to shrine and sanctify in death. 
erté, three years ago, it had a circulation of about fifteen | N° hand is left a funeral pile to raise, 

: : Becoming in his praise ; 
hundred copies. At a dinner which he gave lately to the 


thousand. 


THE posthumous drama of the late James Sheridan 
Knowles, “True unto Death,” has just been published 
after a short run on the stage. 
and more ambitious efforts, but it contains good writing, 


as may be gathered from this description of love: 


‘Tt lasts, my lord, when all beside goes by ; 
It will work miracles. Life, after all, 
Is man’s especial good. Through what a rough 
And tedious road he’ll drag it. To keep hold, 
What will he notlet go? It is the chain 
That binds him to the fainting galley-bench, 
And yet he would not snap it. ’Tis the winch 
That moves the rack, yet would he have it turn. 
But love will give ’t away—not risk it—that 
Were nothing! Giveit! Take it to the brink 
Ofa precipice, and over with *t; or run it 
Right on arapier’s point—not in the heat 
Of doing, but in cool blood—a document 
For glory panting in the hosted field 
And giving odds to death. Such love, methinks, 
Were worth a king’s fee; but the question is, 
Hath a king realms to buy it? Such the love 
Borne towards you by the maiden you renounce, 
Who seeks, for you, a grave, yet flies your bed.” 


In the first act the heroine, Alevina, sums up her rea- 
sons for believing in the guilt of her master and nis. 


tress : 


‘My fears are true! This is a house of blood! 
’Twas all pretense! No traveler did depart 
Ere break of day, or wherefore was not I 
Forewarned to rise, as fits my place? I heard 
The sound of footsteps stealing ‘long the floor 
At dead of night; of doors that ope’d and shunt; 
Of people whispering like those who do 
An evil thing in dread ; in caution one, 
In haste another, in alarm a third, 
Now speaking one by one, now all at once, 
Now death-like still, as though they held their breath, 
Together moving as they pass’d my door, 
As if some burden they would safe bestow, 
And vanishing alike. Iam sure a house 
Of blood! The cup she gave to me was drugged! 
The taste repell’d my palate. I contriv’d 
Without detection to dispose of it; 
Thus what was meant for sleep warn'd wakefulness, 
I rose too much betimes this morning, so 
Disturb’d them unawares, the spoil unhid: 
Whate'er betide, I quit this fearful roof— 
Whither, alas! to go? No matter whither! 
If here I bide, with murder I consort ! 
Yet, should I wrong them? Innocence has paid 
For worse appearances. They come: I'}] prove them !” 


Mr. Sypnry Doser, whom we once considered a poet, 


For on our land a devastating wind 

Has swept all honor’d tombs to ruins, leaving 
Oblivion’s desolation all behind. 

I hear its hollow echoings—in the heaving 

With which what was seems to reproach what is, 
And ask the reason of our ignominies. 


It is not up to his larger | O find him then a resting-place, a shrine 


In the recesses of that heart of thine! 

It must indeed be worthy if it be 

Worthy of him whose heart so passionately 
Beat for his country; and his country’s fame 
Shall with eternal memory link his name. 
Go to his grave, bend down, and shed a tear 
As warm as those he shed, and as sincere, 
On Magyar-orszag’s* grave—they pass’d away 
When Hope's bright finger pointed to a ray 
Of future promise—yet bewail the singer. 

I will shed tears with thee and we will linger 
Near him—that noble spirit which so proud 
Stood up erect, unbending, while the crowd 
Knelt on their supple knees—yes, there he stood, 
Majestic in his silent solitude, 

Barefooted, upright on a rock, instead 

Of stretching on a vassal’s downy bed! 

We mourn in thee, in thee, sweet slumberer ! 
Patriot of patriots, dearest of the dear, 

In thee thy country mourns her bard; and I 
Add one emphatic accent to her cry, 

One voice shall rise immortal o’er her wail— 
‘* Hero of independence! hail, all hail!” 


JO IDEJE LEMENT A NAP. 


All the earth is wrapt in shadows, 

And the dews have drenched the meadows, 
And the moon has taken her station, 
And the midnight rules creation ; 
Where is my beloved staying? 

In her chamber, kneeling, praying. 

Is she praying for her lover ? 

Then her heart is flowing over. 

My beloved! is she keeping 

Watch, or is she sweetly sleeping? 

If she dream, her dreams are surely 

Of the one she loves so purely. 

If she sleep not, if she pray not, 

If to listening ear she say nought ; 
Thought with thought in silence linking, 
O! [know of whom she’s thinking :— 
Think, O think of me, sweet angel, 
Rose of life, and love’s evangel ! 

All the thoughts that melt or move thee 
Are like stars that shine above thee. 
And while shining, to the center 

Of thy spirit’s spirit enter, 

And there light a flame supernal 

Like eternal love, eternal. 


SHAKESPEARE is honored in Paris just now, Ernesto 














* Hungary. 


rightly there is a Gibraltar or Jabal-el-tayir on the Gulf 
of Suez. The Gibraltar in Spain may be derived from 
the Arabic words jaba/, a mountain, and tarik, a way or 
passage ; and perhaps signified, as originally written, the 
mountain of or by the passage—7. e., the passage from 
Africa into Spain. It is equally probable that the first 
part of the name of the Moorish leader Tarik-ben-Zeyad 
was bestowed oa the rock to commemorate his successful 
landing in Europe.” 


IT is not generally known, we believe, that Lope de 
Vega, the prolific Spanish dramatist, wrote a play which 
is equivalent to Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
being based upon the same tale used by the latter. An 
English translation of this play, “ Castelvines y Mon- 
teses,” appeared in 1770, or, rather, a sketch thereof, 
with a translation of some of its best passages. Here is 
the first scene : 

Enter Anselmo, Roselo, Marin, Cavaliers and Servants. 
AnsEtmo. The house is all ablaze, the noise of feasting 
Fast and furious. 

RosE.to. Some son or daughter weds mayhap ? 

Ans. "Tis a wedding or betrothal feast. 

Ros. Go, get thee in, Marin, and see; but let 
Thy looks be guarded and discreet. 

Marin. Bah! wouldst thou that I go clear the dirty platters 
Of the meats they’ve left? What! can ye 
Bid me revel within the walls of these 
Our deadliest foes ? 

Ros. Who there shall see or know thee? 

Marin. They who do ill have ever witness of the deed. 
This fierce and cruel band of Castelvin—— 

Ros. What! man alive, a Montes, and know fear? - 

Marry. Fear! I would that every Castelvin, 
Both young and old, were here, armed 
To the teeth, while I alone with cloak and sword 
Would show thee how a Montes gives account 
Of Castelvines. 

But to sneak within their doors 
Is but to play the cur. 

Ans. If thou hast so great desire to see where 

Revels Castelvin’s band, don a Ferrara mask, 
And enter boldly as a bidden guest. 

Ros. I doubt me if ’tis wise to enter thus. 

Ans. Bah! they will not see nor question thee. 
True, *tis a paradise of fair women, where 
Danger lurks for heart and life in every glance. 
Thy father head of the Montesi is, 

And brooks not the hated name of these our foes, 
Antonio, within whose walls they revel now, 
Is leader of the band of Castelvin. 

Ros. Enough, great heaven is just, and gives 

To Montes’ band all valor. 

But Castelvines’ women are so fair 

That all may see they ‘ve stolen the die 

With which the seraphims are stamped. 

This war of race should be but wedding feasts, 
Thus killing hate and jealousy. 

Then should Verona envied be of all Italia’s cities, 

Marin. I’m plagued, bored, and teazed to death 
To see the ills this hatred breeds. 

The very dogs which wander up and down 
Verona’s streets snarl, growl, and bark 

As they each other pass. 

Each Castelvin and Montes, too, 

With deep-mouthed dog in chain and muzzled, 
Goes stalking up and down; 

And if unmuzzled and their teeth were swords 
They'd soon bring wealth of work for Alguacils, 
Your very cats on airy housetops spit 

And claw, as if of Castelvin or Montes band. 
And if a cock perchance should crow 

From Castelvines’ dunghill, 

Why thirty Montes rush to crow defiance, 


Tne Atheneum unearths the following anecdote of 
the polite Chesterfield from the “ Lifé of Sir Richard 
Hill,” the elder brother of the Rev. Rowland Hill, by 
whom it is attested: 


“He happened once to be in the company of three ex- 
traordinary persons in very different ways—the Earl of 





Chesterfield, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Mrs. 
Macaulay. Lady Huntingdon, with her usual zeal, 
endeavored to introduce the subject of serious religion, 
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which Mrs. Macaulay continually avoided by bringing in 
her own favorite views of republicanism. She launched 
out into rapturous commendations of the Romans, the 
Lacedzmonians, the laws of Lycurgus, and the praise 
bestowed ‘on them by Xenophon. Lord Chesterfield, 
equally uneasy at the mention of either of these topics, 
still maintained his politeness, though longing all the 
while for an opportunity to slip away without any breach 
of good manners. He praised beyond measure the his- 
torical knowledge and ingendity of Mrs. Macaulay, and 
passed the most flattering encomiums on the zeal, piety, 
and character of Lady Huntingdon. ‘Ah,’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘it is for want of your lordship’s knowing me more 
perfectly that you speak of me in such flattering terms ; 
for I am conscious that I am nothing better than a poor, 
vile, miserable, sinful creature, such as can only hope to 
be saved by free, sovereign grace, and without any merit 
of my own to recommend me to the divine favor.’ This 
sincere rejection of the flattery of the earl gave him the 
desired opportunity of escaping from the seat of thorns 
on which his courtesy had so long kept him. He rose, 
made a most profound bow, and retired with these char- 
acteristic words: ‘I never yet was in any room or com- 
pany where I could stay and hear the excellent Lady 
Auntingdon abused. I am, therefore, under the immedi- 
ate necessity of bidding your ladyship good morrow. 
Mrs. Macaulay, your most obedient.’” 

Tue French minister, in his report on the universal 
exhibition to be held next year, having declared the in- 
tention of his Government to be that of making such 
exhibitions “ perfect representations of modern society in 
its various forms of activity,” the English Committee of 
Council on Education have determined to place in the 
exhibition one specimen of each newspaper, review, 
literary, artistic, or scientific journal, magazine, tract, 
pamphlet, play, etc., etc., published in Great Britain or 
the colonies during the past year. Even street ballads 
are to be included in the collection, to which all publish- 
ers, editors, and authors are invited to contribute. The 
idea is a good one, but it will never be carried out if the 
committee rely upon those most concerned for its fulfill. 
ment, since what is everybody’s business is notoriously 
nobody’s business. 

Mr. Jonn CAMDEN HorTtTen, of Piccadilly, whose spe- 
ciaity of late years seenis to be the pirating of American 
humor, with which the English appear to be hugely 
taken, has just republished “Josh Billings: His Book,” 
in a shilling volume, with a flaming advertisement in 
which he insinuates that many readers will! prefer the 
wild drolleries of its writer to the eccentricities of the 
“delicious Arteras,” as Charles Reade styles ihe last in 
his novel of “Griffith Gaunt.” ‘To make the book more 
salable, however, Mr. Hotten has persuaded “ Artemas” 
to add to it a number of introductory chapiers on the 
Fenians and other farcical matters. If the Evyiish like 
this sort of thing, they have the advantage over the large 
body of American readers, who prefer the autics of a 
clown in the ring rather than in letters. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss BRADDON is to edit a new magazine which is 
about to be started in London under the name “ Belgra- 
via.” A cheap reprint of one of her novels, “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” has sold to the extent of fifteen thou- 
sand copies. 

TuE Rev. Samuel John Stone, B.A., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, has taken the triennial prize at Oxford for an 
-English poem on a sacred subject. Its title is “ Sinai.” 

Mr. J. PAYNE CoLLiER has just reprinted in his illus- 
trations of old English literature “The Worthie Hys- 
storie of the Most Noble and Valiaunt Knight Placidus,” 
a rare poem by John Partridge, originally published in 
1566. 

Mr. W. ©. Hazuitr has collected for Mr. Russell 
Smith’s library of old authors four volumes of the “ Re- 
mains of the Early Popular Poetry of England.” 

Pror. Max MULLER has been elected by the Royal 
Sardinian Academy one of its academici stranieri. The 

‘number of foreign members of this ancient‘academy has 
always been restricted toseven, who at present are Boekh, 
Thiers, Cousin, Barante, Grote, Mommsen, and Miiller, 

ProF. Bopp has just received the star of the Order of 
the Red Eagle from the King of Prussia, and the Order 
of Stanislaus, first class, from the Emperor of Russia. 

M. ALBERT REVILLE, a literary associate of M. Renan, 
is about to publish an essay on “ Apollonius of Tyana, 
the Pagan or False Christ of the Third Century,” of 
which work the following analysis has been made: “The 
principal events in the life of Apollonius are almost iden- 
tical with the Gospel narrative. Apollonius is born in a 
mysterious way about the same time as Christ. Like 
chim he goes through a period of preparation ; afterwards 
come a passion, then a resurrection, and an ascension, 
The messengers of Apollo sing at his birth as the angels 


enemies, though always engaged in doing good. He 
goes from place to place accompanied by his favorite dis- 
ciples ; passes on to Rome, where Domitian is seeking to 
kill him, just as Jesus went up to Jerusalem and to cer- 
tain death. In many other respects the parallel is 
equally extraordinary.” M. Reville is not the first by a 
great many to write about Apollonius of Tyana. 

Mr. J. R. PLANCHE has been made Somerset Herald. 

THE late Paul de Kock left a posthumous novel which 
has just been published under the title of “ La Baronne 
Blaquiskof.” 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON will at once publish “ Who 
Goes There ?” by Sentinel ; “ Junius Brutus Booth ;” and 
the fourth series of “Old Merchants of New York.” 

THE AMERICAN NEWS CoMPANY announce “ The 
Morals of Mayfair,” by Mrs. Edwards. 

Miss AUGUSTA PLESNER and Mr. Rugeley Powers have 
in the press a translation of “ Arne: a Sketch of Nor- 
wegian Peasant Life,” by Bjdrnstjorne Bjérnom. 

Dr. T. MADDEN has in preparation “The Spas of 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, France, and Italy.” 

Mr. R. MADDEN is about to publish “A History of 
Irish Periodical Literature.” 

Mr. Percy FrrzGERALD will shortly appear with a 
new novel entitled “The Second Mrs. Tillotson.” 

Mr. JAMES HANNAY announces “ A Course of English 
Literature.” 

Miss FREER ‘has in preparation “The Regency of 
Anne of Austria, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV., 
from published and unpublished sources.” 
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To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Srr: A question of grammatical correctness 
having been raised, in consequence of a critique lately 
published in a literary paper of this city, I take the lib- 
erty of asking youropinion. The critic charges this sen- 
tence with being ungrammatical : 

“In presenting this poem to the public, I desire to say 
that while my remarks are neceasarily sweeping on the 
work, it is not meant to include,” etc., ete. 

Is the sentence open toa charge of bad grammar? Of 
course the writer claims that it is not. He contends that 
the words “it is not meant” refer to the intention and 
not tothe remarks, and that no other construction can be 
placed upon them (the words) by a grammarian. What 
is your opinion ? 

Again: Can yousay “the moneyed interest calls in their 
loans,” or should it be “is loans?” Can you say “the 
practical result is the same—panics and loss?” or should 
it be “ results are?”—panic and loss being two things, 
and consequently plural. Because the banking interest 
is a collective one, and because society is also collective, 
can you say “the banking interest calls in ¢hei7v loans,” 
and “ society wishes to be rid of their agent ?” 

A READER. 

New York, June 25, 1866, 

We commend these queries to the consideration of the 
most grammatical of our correspondents, advising “ A 
Reader” and his opponent to read in the meantime Dean 
Alford’s “Queen’s English” and Mr. G. W. Moon’s 
“ Dean’s English,” or any other good philological work 
within reach. 


To THE Eprror oF Tue RounpD TABLE: 


DEAR Sim: Please inform your correspondent, ‘‘C. A. 
B.,” that the “ Lay of the Lovelorn” was written by the 
late William E, Aytoun, professor in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and that it is to be found in the “ Bon Gaultier Bal- 
lads.” It isa most excellent and complete parody on 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall.” O. D. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 26, 1866. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Did not the commencement of the stanzas 
in the poem of Tennyson to which your correspondent, 
“R.S. V. P.,” alludes, run in this wise ? 

** Form, form, riflemen form! 
Ready ! be ready to meet the storm.” 


And did not the poet go on to speak ot 
** War in the South that darkens the day,” 


and to say some things about oppression and the appar- 
ent right of his “South” thus to darken the day in a 
way that might well be supposed to allude to our recent 
war? I have not the poem at hand, but my impression 
is that if it referred to the French it handled them with 
great consideration. It came under my notice during 
the first year of the rebellion, and, if I am right about it, 
this may account for its present “ unworthiness” and 
suppression. I think some portions of it were far from 
being unworthy of his genius. H. E.G. A. 


The poem had no more to do with our war than the 
late sham fight between Mace and Goss. It was written 











did at that of Jesus. He is exposed to the attacks of 


before the rebellion broke out, at a time when the old 


ladies and young gentlemen of England were doubtful of 
the intentions of Napoleon the Third, and was intended 
to spur the English into forming rifle companies, which 
speedily became the rage all over Dibdin’s “right little, 
tight little island.” The South mentioned in the ling 
quoted was France, which is in that direction from Eng. 
land. If any of our correspondents who have preserved 
the poem in question will forward it to us we will reprint 
it in “ Notes and Queries” for the benefit of “R. S, y, 
P.,” “H. E.G. A.,” and other alphabetical querists who 
are interested in its preservation. Another note accounts 
for its absence as follows: 


To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: In your reply to “ R. 8. V. P.’s” inquiry re. 
specting Tennyson’s “Form, form, riflemen, form,” I be. 
lieve you account for its appearance correctly by assigning 
it to a period of English panic at an apprehended French 
invasion. Its omission from the laureate’s collected 
poems might be fully explained by the outburst of ridi- 
cule and of parodies that, with ample reason, greeted it, 
One of the latter, which originally appeared, I believe, in 
Punch, and whose refrain was, 

** Don’t, don’t, Tennyson, don’t! 
We really beg you, sir, that you won't. 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson, don’t!” 


was calculated to make the poet appear so very ridiculous, 
that his readiness to throw a mantle of oblivion over the 
whole affair may be assumed as the true explanation. 

R. Y. 
To THE EprTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DeEaR Srr: The late Rufus W. Griswold, in his me. 
moir of Edgar Poe, mentions the fact of Poe’s having writ- 
ten two essays, one on “Autography” and one on 
“ Cryptography,” or ciphers, and a tale called “The 
Visionary ”—neither of which papers I can find in any 
edition of Poe's “complete” works, Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me where I can find them? 

Also, who is the author of the following lines ? 

“Virginal Lillian, rigidly, humblily dutiful : 
Saintlily, lowlily, 
Thrillingly, holily 


Beautifal !"’ 
They are quoted by Poe in his essay on the “ Rationale 
of Verse.” Yours truly, C.A.C 


New York, June 23, 1866. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Will-you allow me to suggest that names 
are things, and that the names of persons are identities ; 
and in just so far as the name is incorrectly printed, is 
the personality of the individual lost or obscured. To. 





day’s issue of Tork RounD TABLE furnishes an illustra 
tion in point. The writer of the article on Dr. McCosh’s 
philosophy makes an incidental allusion to the president 


| of Union College—now absent in Europe, I believe—but 
| in twice using the name, he in both instances puts a “c” 


|in the last syllable that don’t belong there, and thus 
wrongfully makes the name of Dr. Hickok end with ock 
instead of ok, and gives not his name, but the name of 
other persons. This error was, doubtless, a mere inad- 
vertence; but if the name of a distinguished author is 
given at all, especially in a fastidious literary periodical, 
should it not be given correctly ? 

Another thing: Your versatile and omnivorous Phila- 
delphia correspondent—may his shadow never be less !— 
referred recently in complimentary terms to some speci- 
mens of the typographical art from the press of Henry 
B. Ashmead, of this city. There is nothing singular in 
this except the fact that it should be mentioned in the 
papers. This modest, undemonstrative “ village ” is not 
so deficient in printing skill as this exceptional an- 
nouncement would seem, at first glance, to indicate. If 
our printers have not made a “sensation” by the pro- 
duction of numerous specimens of the very highest style 
of the art, it is not because of their inability to furnish 
them, but because publishers will not pay an adequate 
compensation for the service rendered. If anybody 
doubts this let them try the experiment. Iam not of the 
craft and do not speak with their knowledge, or by their 
authority or consent, but Iam persuaded that, if the op- 
portunity be afforded, we have more than one printer 
who can equal if not excel any issues of the Cambridge 
press, or any other on thiscontinent. I would cheerfully 
risk a year’s income on the result. Cvy. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 23, 1866, 

To THE EprTor oF THE RounD TABLE : 

DEAR Sir: What is the crime imputed to Miriam, in 
Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun?” or, rather, what was the 
“mysterious and terrible event” with which she was 
connected ? The author says (Vol. II., page 244) that “ the 
reader—if he think it worth while to recall some of the 
strange incidents which have been talked of and forgot- 
ten within no long time past—will remember Miriam’s 
name.” What incidents are referred to? and what was 
the lady’s name ? J. E. H. 


We should say that the best, in fact the only, answer 
to any obscurity, real or supposed, in the “ Marble Faun ” 
would be found in the book itself. At any rate, we would 
not advise our correspondent to seek for it elsewhere. 

A NOTE from Detroit, referring to Southey’s poem of 
“The Inchcape Rock,” contains a paragraph which may 
be of interest “in this connection,’ as they used to say 
in the pulpit in old time: 

“In Stoddard’s remarks on Scotland he speaks of a tra- 
dition which he got from some old writer of a rock situ- 


ated in the German Sea, twelve miles from all land, upon 
which was fixed a bell so that it rang continually by the 
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motion of the waves. The bell was placed there by the 
Abbot of Abberbrothok, and was taken down by a pirate, 
who, a year after, perished on the same rock. 
plat 3 ORD WRG 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Would you oblige a few of your readers 


by publishing in the columns of your very interesting 


journal the original text of Allan Cunningham’s poem 
“Lady Anne?” We only know it in a translation (in 
German and French), and in order to complete our 
selection of the best specimens of English and German 

try, in the original and the translations, we would 
ke to have this beautiful five-verse song, which we 
were not able to find in any of the different collections. 
You would also confer a favor by informing us where we 
might find the first original text of that old famous 
Scotch ballad “ Edward! Edward!” Meanwhile we are, 
very respectfully, yours, 

HuGo ANDRIESSEN, AND OTHERS. 

PirTsBuURG, June 16, 1866. 

The ballad gf “Lady Anne,” which may be found 
below, was originally published in Cromek’s “ Remains 
of Nithdale and Galloway Song” (1810), a collection 
which the editor supposed to be genuine, but which was 
in a large measure the work of Allan Cunningham, who 
was doing in his own way what Ireland, Chatterton, and 
Horace Walpole had done in theirs. Cromek, who a 
couple of years before had published “The Reliques of 
Robert Burns,” was completely deceived, stating, what 
Cunningham had undoubtedly written him, that ‘“ Lady 
Anne” was taken down from the recitation of Miss 
Catharine Macartney, of Hacket Leaths, Galloway, and 
introducing it to his readers with the following stilted 
preface : 


“A finer specimen of romantic Scottish lore than is 
contained in this song is rarely to be met with. It was 
first introduced to Nithdale and Galloway, about thirty 
years ago, by a lady whose mind was deranged. She 
wandered from place to place, followed by some tamed 
sheep. The old people describe her as an amiable and 
mild creature. She would lie all night under the shade 
of some particular tree, with her sheep around her. They 
were as the ewe-lamb in the Scripture parabie—they lay 
on her bosom, ate of her bread, drank of her cup, and 
were unto heras daughters. Thus she wandered through 
part of England and the low part of Scotland, esteemed, 
respected, pitied, and wept for by all! She was wont to 
sing this song unmoved, until she came to the last verse, 
and then she burst into tears. The old tree inder'which 
she sat with her sheep is nowcut down. Theschoolboys 
always paid a kind of religious respect to it. It was 
never the ‘ dools’ nor the ‘ butt,’ nor were the ‘ outs and 
inns,’ nor the hard-fought game of ‘England and Scot- 
land’ ever played about it; but there, on fine Sabbath 
evenings, the old women sat down and read their Bibles, 
the young men and maidens learned the Psalms, and 
then went home full of the meek and holy composure of 


* religion.” 


BONNIE LADY ANN. 


1. 
There ’s kames o’ hinney *tween my luve’s lips, 
An’ gowd amang her hair, 
Her breasts are lapt in a holie vail, 
Nae mortal een keek there. 
What lip dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve dare span 
The hinney lips, the creamy loof, 
Or the waist o’ Ladie Ann! 


Il. 

She kisses the lips o’ her bonny red rose, 
Wat wi’ the blobs o’ dew ; 

But nae gentle lip, nor simple lip, 
Maun touch her Ladie mou’. 

But a broider’d belt wi’ a buckle 0’ gowd 
Her jimpy waist maun span, 

O, she ’s an armfu’ fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann! 


111, 

Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ silver thread, 

An’ comely sits she in the midst, 
Men’s longing een to feed. 

She waves the ringlets frae her check 
Wi’ her milky, milky han’, 

And her cheeks seem tonch'd with the finger o’ God, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann! 

Iv. 

The morning cloud is tassel’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my lt've’s broider'd cap, 

An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
Are monie a gowden drap. 

Her bonnie eebree’s a holie arck 
Cast by no earthly han’, 

And the breath o’ God ’s atween the lips 
O’ my bonnie Ladie Ann! 

v. 

1am her father’s gardener lad, 
An’ poor, poor is my fa’ ; 

My auld mither gets my wee, wee fee, 
Wi’ fatherless bairnies twa: 

My Ladie comes, my Ladie goes 
Wi’ a fou and kindly han’, 

O the blessing o’ God maun mix wi’ my luve, 
An’ fa’ on Ladie Ann! 


The text of this charming song was altered by the 
poet in after years, but not enough to change it sub- 
stantially. Of the ballad of “ Edward, Edward,” we have 
no knowledge that is worth imparting, but we fancy that 








its history, if it have one, can be traced in the popular 
collections of old songs and ballads. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR S1r: In your number of the 23d ult. I perceive 
an article “‘ About Signs and Symbols.” 

Init you say “ We do not think any satisfactory solu- 
tion has ever yet been given of the idea typified in the 
three golden balls adopted by the money-lender as his 
sign.” Being aware of a reason assigned for money- 
lenders and pawnbrokers using three golden balls as 
their sign, I thought perhaps it would not be out of 
place to mention it. 

Some members of the great house of Medici, in Italy, 
were notorious money-lenders, or pawnbrokers, and used 
as their sign the crest of their family, viz.: Three golden 
balls. The firm of Medici was so well known that all of 
the same craft adopted this sign, probably without know- 
ing the reason, certainly few know even to-day that 
“three pendant balls” is the crest of that noble house. 

J. KERRIN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 2, 1866. 

Ir is said that if you want authentic and early home- 
news, the way to obtain it is to look abroad for it. On 
this principle, you may be pleased to learn that it is af- 
firmed here, very positively, that the rebuilt Academy of 
Music in New York is to contain one thousand fewer 
seats than its predecessor. It is said to have been ascer- 
tained that in a mammoth opera house, after being 
crowded once or twice, the audiences collapse immediately 
after, but that a moderately-sized house, whether for 
music or the drama, is generally well attended through- 
out. 

- A great want in Philadelphia for a long time has been 
a good concert room, well built, well located, and obtain- 
able on easy terms. In Concert Hall and Musical Fund 
Hall the ventilation, it is said, is imperfect, and the other 
halls are either too remote from the heart of the city or 
too small. The Horticultural Society, having long felt 
the want of a good exhibition room, have determined to 
build one, at a cost of $100,000, of which $60,000 has 
been raised, and the rest will come in. The locality is a 
fine lot on Broad Street, next to the Academy of Music, 
between Locust and Spruce. The space is ample, and a 
double hall will be erected—as at Boston—to consist of 
a very large and lofty room in which concerts on an ex- 
tensive scale may be given, public meetings held, public 
dinners partaken of, and fancy and other balls given, 
The other hall, much smaller, to accommodate six hund- 
red or seven hundred of an audience, and to be used for 
concerts, lectures, college commencements, etc. It is 
proposed so to arrange the very large hall that it can be 
readily cut into two, if required ; but it is feared that 
this may interfere with the facility of hearing therein. 
The design is vast, and will almost certainly be carried 
into effect this year. The revenue from balls alone, the 
best of which now are given in the Academy of Music, 
would yield a handsome revenue. 

The Philadelphia theaters, four of which were open 
‘during the season, are now closed, and can count their 
gains and losses. Walnut Street Theater, leased by 
Edwin Booth and John 8. Clarke, has paid very well, 
owing to the star system, though the stock company was 
very indifferent, besides being numerically weak. Arch 
Street Theater, leased by Mrs. John Drew, who has 
always kept up a strong and full stock company, has not 
been as profitable as during the preceding seasons. The 
American Theater, which used to be Welch’s National 
Circus, was neatly remodeled, but the company was very 
poor, and the management made a few giaring mistakes 
—one of which was the engaging Mr. Wallett, usually 
called “ The Queen’s Jester,” to appear in the circus, for 
half an hour each night, at a salary of $1,000 a week ; 
incredible as it may appear, this salary was actually 
paid for three weeks. Lastly, the new Chestnut Street 
Theater, a pretty bandbox of a place, very neat, very 
nice, and well situated. In 1865, the lessees, Grover & 
Shinn, are said to have cleared $40,000 between them. 
This season it may have cleared somewhat over expenses. 
The result is, Mr. Grover has been bought out by Mrs. 
M. A. Garretson, who made a great deal of money during 
five or six years’ lesseeship of the Walnut Street Theater, 
before Booth and Clarke took that establishment. Mr. 
Shinn continues as co-lessee and manager. 

The only new book published here during the past 
week, except a reprint, with large type on coarse paper, 
of a few short tales attributed to Mrs. Gaskell, is a 12mo 
of 420 pages, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., enti- 
tled “ Foot-Prints of a Letter-Carrier; or, A History of 
the World's Correspondence: containing Biographies, 
Tales, Sketches, Incidents, and Statistics connected with 
Postal History. By James Rees, clerk at the Philadel- 








phia post-office.” Rather a catching title. Had the 
author known how to treat his subject, we should have 
had a book in which valuable information and amusing 
gossip would have been agreeably mingled. As it is, we 
have a great deal of solemn pretense. The author, James 
Rees, really has been a letter-carrier, and from this fact 
the title of his book is correct. Long before he thus be- 
came a “man of letters” he was an amateur dramatic 
critic on such of the Philadelphia papers as hada moral 
objection to offering payment for literary contributions, 
and his nom de plume was “ Colley Cibber.” He neces- 
sarily was a great play-goer in those days—or, rather, on 
those nights—giving opinions upon actors and dramatists 
just as boldly as if he was qualified to do so, and some- 
times writing occasional pieces of his own, which some 
managers, who did not care to produce them, would pur- 
chase—for fear of consequences. In the volume before 
us he contrives to lug in a great deal of thrice-told de- 
tails about Philadelphia theatricals, but it isnot possible 
to see what connection these have with the post-office, 
except it may be that managers and actors sometimes 
receive and write letters. 

Mr. Rees strongly condemns, with great propriety, the 
use of Latinized English, and the use of foreign and 
learned words, truly saying “ barren languages may need 
such assistance, but ours is not one of these.” Yet, in 
the teeth of this sensible criticism, Mr. Rees speaks 
(p. 14) of horses being “mentioned in the Theodosian 
code, de cursu publico,” and of “ equi positi—post-horses.” 
His familiarity with Greek is so overpowering that 
(p. 18-19) he shows his familiarity with Herodotus and 
Xenophon. Though he condemns Latinized English, his 
second chapter is entitled “Nihil sub sole novi.” Into 
this chapter, by the way, he appears to have emptied his 
commonplace book, for we find in it an extract from 
Gliddon’s “ Ancient Egypt,” a disquisition on pastoral 
life, a treatise on language (with the Latin “mutum et 
turpe pecus ” dragged’ in by the head and shoulders), a 
personal testimony to the beauty and expression of the 
Hebrew language, which it is to be presumed he knows 
intimately, and intimate mention of the Sanscrit, ancient 
Arabic (“called Kufeck”), Armenian, Chaldean, Phe- 
nician or Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Gothic, and adds, 
with authority, “the Irish alphabet is the Pheenician ” 
—which shows that Adam and Eve spoke the Irish 
language in Paradise, Mr. Rees telling us (p. 34) that 
“ Adam and Eve, in the garden of Eden, spoke a lan- 
guage the purity of which continued until its final disrup- 
tion at the building of the Tower of Babel ;” on page 83, 
that the Phoenician “ascribed to Adam is the same as the 
Hebrew ;” and (p. 34) that “the Irish alphabet is the 
Pheenician,” and therefore the language used in the gar- 
den of Eden. Q. Z. D. 

With equal flippancy, this letter-carrier (who quotes 
Juvenal on page 37) treats of the origin of writing 
materials, dwelling at length on the Rosetta stone, appe- 
rently in sublime ‘ignorance that, in 1858, the Philoma. 
thean Society of the University of Pennsylvania pub- 
lished a fac-simile of the inscriptions on that stone, with 
original translations, illustrated by chromo-lithography, 
of the Greek, the Demotic, and the hieroglyphic texts. 
The translators were Henry Morton, now known as 
emeritus professor of chemistry in the Philadelphia 
Dental College, the Rev. C. R. Hale, and Mr. S. Huntinton 
Jones. The work, which elicited the highest praise from 
the venerable Alexander von Humboldt, in a letter dated 
“ Berlin, 12 March, 1859,” ran through the first edition in 
a few weeks, and a second and yet more complete edition 
was published. The first would bring ten times its orig- 
inal price in any book-store, and the second is almost as 
valuable. Had Mr. Rees known anything of these vol- 
umes, he would surely not have declared that the inscrip- . 
tions on the Rosetta stone were not yet translated, nor, 
wholly passing by the labors of Champollion and Dr. 
Young, that “perhaps the first real step made into the 
hieroglyphical arcana may be dated from 1797.” Itis a 
palpable example of a man’s writing upon a subject of 
which he knows next to nothing. 

Fifty-six pages of promiscuous matter, which can 
scarcely be called introductory, bring us to solid ground 
and enable us to read something about English and 
other post-offices. We see no reason to challenge the 
accuracy of Mr. Rees’s statements on this subject ; they 
have been condensed from authentic English publica- 
tions. They give the rise and progress of letter-carrying 
in England. (We doubt the accuracy of the statement 
on p. 71, that Colonel Maflerley’s father succeeded Perry as 
proprietor of the London Morning Chronicle ; it was Mr. 
Clements who bought Perry out, and the late Sir John 
Easthope succeeded Clements.) Mr. Rees gives the his- 
tory of penny-postage in England, and a curious history 
it is. Mr. Rees should have added the latest fact on this 
Subject, disclosed by a recent parliamentary return, that 
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in the year 1865 there were delivered, through the 
post-office, 818,990,000 letters, papers, and packages, 
and that the profits of that department now make a large 
item in the receipts of the public revenue of the British 
empire. Mr. Rees, who detests “Latinized English,” 
favors his readers with a brace of Latin quotations on 
p. 88—probably culled from some dictionary of quota- 
tions, and the first of them introduced so as to make the 


~ text ridiculous. 


The colonial post-offices are fairly sketched, with a due 
admixture of lively anecdote and many local recollec- 
tions. But when he writes of post-offices in Pennsylvania, 
was there any necessity, is there any justification, for giv- 
ing a history of the state? This supplied, the narrative 
runs on more clearly until the writer has to mention 
where the first post-office in Philadelphia had been, and 
thence, flying off at a tangent, he devotes sixteen pages in 
this post-office book to tiresome details about the Phil- 
adelphia theaters, which he calls mémoires pour servir 
for a volume. Post tenebras lux. This is not all: on 
p. 145 there is a whole line from Cicero, and all through 
this abhorrer of “ Latinized English” freely sticks in a 
bit of Latin, whether it fits or not, wherever he can find 
room. 

The eleventh chapter, devoted to reminiscences (which 
communicate the novel information that “ Hail Colum- 
bia” was written by Judge Hopkinson and “ The Star- 
spangled Banner” by Francis 8S. Key, with several pages 
of statistics from that valuable and wonderfully rare pub- 
lication, the “Old Franklin Almanack”’), is followed by one 
in which slight sketches are given of the successive post- 
masters who succeeded Franklin. They are interrupted, 
ever and anon, by the author’s political disquisitions— 
some of which are reprinted “leaders ” of his own from a 
newspaper which existed, rather than flourished, in 1861. 
A list of Philadelphia postmasters properly follows, with 
a description of the present office, into which a quotation 
from Horace is adroitly edged. How the business is per- 
formed is well described, eked out with extracts from an 
English book—care being taken to tell us that in France 
the Exchange is Za Bourse, and the post-office the Hotel 
des Postes. Mr. Rees also discusses the railway, postal, 
and the franking systems—introducing that line from 
Virgil which describes the eyeless Polyphemus, and stat- 
ing, in an awestruck manner, that it is a “ terrible pas- 
sage.” 

On the whole, though his volume is so diffuse as to be 
twice as large as it ought to be, Mr. Rees has collected a 
great deal of information, not very novel, indeed, but 
which the public will gladly peruse. In his fifteenth 
chapter he relates (p. 398) how, a clerk in the post-office, 
he was tempted by curiosity to peep into the folds of a 
sealed letter addressed to a lady and read part of a sen- 
tence visible, and how, a month later (p. 399), “ by turn- 
ing up a portion of the inner fold [of another letter] with 
the blade of his knife he read” part of that also. On 
page 404 he mentions having read a portion of the con- 
tents of another letter which was carelessly folded, and 
on page 407 a third case of this letter-reading, “ by the 
usual method,” is recorded. We refer to the book, but 
such confessions are curious, at least. R. 8S. M. 








LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 16, 1866. 
THE COMTISTS. 

THERE can be, I think, no doubt that Comtism in es- 
sence is making great headway in England. It is con- 
ceded that the philosophical method of Comte is the es- 
tablished form of present English—much more than of 
French— philosophy; by which I mean bis law of the 
three stages of thought, theological, metaphysical, and 
positive. It is also true that his classification of the 
sciences is without any important competitor in Europe. 
There is, indeed, a good deal of rejection by many Com- 
tists of some, chiefly of his later, positions. Lewes, Mill, 
Bagehot, Spencer, reject his religious, and partially his 
political, speculations. This is, one would think, almost 
inevitable; for Comte was unacquainted with any but 
the Catholic form, which is particularly alien to the 
English taste. But Congreve, Frederic Harrison, Beasley, 
Bridges—and, I believe, “ George Eliot ” also—accept the 
philosophy in toto ; though I think that only Congreve and 
Bridges emphasize the religious part of Comtism. Mr. 
Congreve has, indeed, a sort of Comtist church, where he 
discourses very ably to less than a score of interested 
hearers. Messrs. Harrison and Beasley are particularly 
active in promoting the “Politique Positive.” The 
present condition of the skeptical mind of England is 
particularly calculated to rest for a time in Comtism. It 
is, for one thing, a tabula rasa so far as the abortive 
philosophies of the past are concerned. It is a declara- 
tion of independence after a cycle of revolutions. It 








must now also be credited with having produced a litera- 
ture. It is surprising how many able books have been 
written here by this new school—eight or ten more, by 
the way, than have appeared in France, Comte’s own 
works being excepted. Mr. Congreve alone has written 
a little library. His works are entitled “'The Catechism 
of Positive Religion,” “India,” “The Roman Empire of 
the West,” “The New Religion in its Attitude towards 
the Old,” “The Propagation of the Religion of Human- 
ity,” “Italy and the Western Powers,” “The Labor 
Question,” “Elizabeth of England,” “Gibraltar, or 
the Foreign Policy of England.” Most of these 
are shilling pamphlets, but they cover a great 
deal of ground. Mr. Congreve’s thought is generally 
adequate, but his style is often heavy, Iam sorry to say. 
This, however, cannot be said of Mr. Harrison, whose 
two essays on history show him to be one of the most 
nervous writers in England. (These gentlemen all pub- 
lish with Triibner.) I doubt, however, whether Comtist 
politics will ever make much headway in this coyntry. 
It is a kind of central idea with the school to regard 
France as representing the unity of Europe, and Louis 
Napoleon as the apostle of the same. Unfortunately for 
this idea, the English have common sense. A peculiarity 
of the Comtist political speculators is, also, that they 
don’t know what to do with America in their phi- 
losophy. It is said that Cabot, when he was trying 
to find the Northwestern passage, returned to Eng- 
land with a long face and deplored that he had en- 
countered an odious piece of land which. prevented 
his finding the passage. That piece of land turned 
out to be a hemisphere. In the new and remarkably 
able book put forth by the Comtists of London on 
“International Law,” there is a long note which 
proves that America is now again in the way of the 
Cabots seeking their Northwestern passage of philosophy. 
Not having any direct part for us to play, they snub us 
by letting us know that we are the ultimate result and 
outcome of a wretched and chaotic past; that we are 
useful as the examples of what the pre-Comtite world 
must lead to—and much more of the same sort. I do 
not mean that Comte himself held these views. Comte 
praised Czsar; but, in an early work, thought there 
ought to be a solemn day set apart for reprobating Napo- 
leon I. He accepted the coup d'état (1851) provided it 
should turn out to bea dictatorship, with a free press and 
free speech ; and I have never heard that he spoke disre- 
spectfully of America. But then it is as necessary to 
estimate a system by what it evolves through the minds 
it occupies as by the mind that originated it. “These 
men,” to borrow a phrase of the President's, are M. 
Comte’s footlights. A man very imperfectly conceives 
what is coming out of the seed he plants, and more 
especially if the seed is new and important. M. Comte 
seemed to feel that the real bearing and form of his phi- 
losophy must appear with his successors. (One of the 
surest signs of a great man, by the by, if indicated with- 
out vanity.) ‘‘J’ai toujours senti,” he said, “ que le dé- 
veloppement de la systématisation finale appartiendrait 
a mes successeurs. Il m’était seulement réservé d’en 
poser les bases directes, et d’en caractériser l’esprit apres 
en avoir concu le plan. En un mot je devais instituer 
la religion positive mais sans pouvoir constituer. Mal- 
gre la superiorité finale de ma construction religieuse sur 
ma fondation philosophique:le traité que j’achéve ne sau- 
rait comporter la rationalité compléte @ laquelle j’aspirai 
toujours.” 

The late work of John Stuart Mill on Comte and pos- 
itivism has in some respects been the heaviest blow 
which Comtism as a system has ever received. That 
work, one of the most masterly pieces of analytic crit- 
icism ever produced, was one which recognized Comte’s 
method and, for the most part, his classification ; but it 
plainly also pointed out its inadequacy as a generaliza- 
tion of all the complex forces of man and nature. It 
was essential to Comtism that it should have no limita- 
tions. Mr. Mill showed that it did have limitations. 
What seemed to Comtists to be the productive principle 
of nature, he shows them to be a valuable philosophic 
harvest for an epoch, but no more. It will be remem- 
bered that he showed how Comte was misled by his 
craving for unity to assigning virtual fetters to individual 
thought; and how his subordinating the intellect to the 
heart led him to disparage purely intellectual pursuits— 
forgetting how things that are abstract studies become 
the bases in subsequent ages for the most important 
practical results and benefits. Mill, that is, used up 
Comte’s loaf; pronounced it good ; thanked God—that is 
humanity—for it; then said, “ Now who will bring the 
next?” It was not to be supposed that the believers 
would remain quiet under such a sweet and friendly ex- 
ecutioner of their system—as such. Nor have they. 
Mr. J. H. Bridges, the original translator of Comte’s 














“General View of Positivism,” and a very learned 
Comtist of high standing, has written to Mr. Mill a let. 
ter of sixty-nine pages, encountering him point for point 
with ingenuity and power. The pamphlet is entitled 
“The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine: a Reply to 
Strictures on Comte’s Later Writings, addressed to J. g, 
Mill, Esq., M.P.” ‘You will see that the letter covers 
considerable ground—far more than I have indicated or 
can notice here. It is quite an important contribution 
to the Comtean controversy, and is quite interesting as 
giving in English, or, I may say, cotemporaneous forms 
of statement, the philosophy which modern scholars and 
thinkers are really holding under the title of positivism, 
Not that Mr. Bridges gives any synoptical view of pos- 
itivism here, but he treats of those points whereof 
thinkers of other schools often say, “ How can such or 
such a man believe that ?” 

After stating the religion of Comte to. be the enthron- 
ing of altruism over egoism (the love of others over the 
love of self—an idea which one would have thought quite 
an old one in Christendom), Mr. Bridges defends hig 
master from the charge of crushing individual varieties 
by a hard dogmatic unity. “By subjective unity, in its 
largest sense, Comte meant that condition of human 
thoughts, feelings, and actions which should combine 
the maximum of energy with the minimum of waste. 
It is a state in which no energy is lost by divergence, or 
antagonized by conflict ; in which all energies converge, 
and converge freely, towards a common end. That end 
for positivists is the good of humanity. For no other 
end satisfies the conditions of the problem. The imagin- 
ary objects of theological worship, satisfying the 
earlier stages of the mind, satisfying also the perma- 
nent desire of the heart for something outside our. 
selves, in the mature state of the reason bring it into 
hopeless antagonism with faith. The myths of poly- 
theism clashed with the most elementary discoveries 
of science ; and monotheism, more consistent as it 
assuredly was with the conception of scientific law, 
involves a new difficulty far greater than any which 
was raised by polytheism, the co-existence of omnipo- 
tent wisdom with moral evil. Theological belief, there- 
fore, causing as it doeg.a conflict between reason and 
faith, between the intellect and the heart—a conflict, and 
consequently a waste of energy—does not satisfy the con- 
ditions required. It cannot, in the advanced state of the 
human mind, be the source of unity—of that free conver 
gence of human energies, of that free play of every facul- 
ty and function which, viewed physically, we call health 
viewed morally, religion.” After showing that this can- . 
not be obtained by the satisfaction of any personal end, * 
Mr. Bridges addresses Mr. Mill, and goes on to show the 
relation of Comtism to other religions asfollows: “ How 
it is that you should accept, or at least admiringly appre. 
ciate, the religion of humanity, and yet object to the 
practical rule of that religion, Live for others, it is for 
yourself, not me, to explain. Those who at any period 
of their lives have known what religion is, whether in 
its Christian or any other form, will at any rate not stop 
short where you do. By the consent of all times and 
nations, Jew, Indian, Mohammedan, or Christian, reli- 
gion implies the consecration of every aspect of our na- 
ture, of every vital function, to the unseen object of wor- 
ship; the concentration on that object not of thought 
only, not only of emotion, but also and still more essen. 
tially of action. Orare est laborare. ‘Pray,’ said Loy. 
ola, ‘as if nothing was to be done by work: work as if 
nothing was tv be done by prayer.’” Concerning Comte’s 
conception of an organized spiritual power, a positivist 
church, Mr. Bridges writes as follows: “To us the 
irreligion of the literary classes in the present day 
appears not the normal but an abnormal state—a state 
which has often existed before, but which has not been 
permanent. To us, the generations cotemporary with 
Cromwell, St. Bernard or Mohammed offer a nearer ap- 
proximation, imperfect as it may have been, to the type 
of spiritual health, than those of the decline of paganism 
or of the nineteenth century. For us, the religion of 
humanity means something that will bind together all 
ages, all classes, and all nations in a common faith and a 
common worship. We recognize the need, too, of some- 
thing analogous to the spiritual authority which has di- 
rected the faith and the worship of all previous religions, 
and which, often as it has abused its power, has far more 
often used it beneficially and nobly. The abuses of 
former systems we fully recognize, and endeavor, as fat 
as possible, to avoid. Almost all of them have sprung 
from the confusion and amalgamation of spiritual and 
political power, of church and state, of the power which 
controls actions and the power which disseminates prin- 
ciples and seeks to modify passions. Perfect and entire 


separation of these two social functions is the keystone 
of the positive system of polity.” 


M. D. C. 
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AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


Atoilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boof. 
The “ sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO.,’ 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—Go.tp Mrpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its j 
eimplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to | 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 


‘The Great Family Sewing Machine. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, | 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD.RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... + eee. .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and ie especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, priatedin 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 











64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erec., 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 


THE EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 
ALL KINDS FOR THE 


PARLOR, NURSERY, YARD, AND FIELD. 


CROQUET, 
BASE BALL AND ARCHERY, 


AUNT SALLY, 
The New English Out-door Gamo, 
And a General Assortment of Goods suitable for Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Toy Trade. 


A. B. SWIFT & CO., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 


A COMPANION TO CROQUET. 


‘““AUNT SALLY.” 


A NEW OUT-DOOR GAME. 














aT 
KIRBY & C9O.’S 
DEPOT FOR CROQUET, 
633 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite the Olympic Theater. 





DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


Is easy to operate—sitting or standing—injures no garments, 
and does its work to perfection in from two to four minutes; is 
durable, and is the only Washing-Machine that is LIKED THE 
BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the vERY BEST by Solon Robinson, Orange 
Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent men. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, . . . $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, . 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
£. J. Basser, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. Witu1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 








JANUARY 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL,. .. . ... $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, 156,308 98 
GROSS ASSETS, $556,308 98 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 24,550 00 


Fire and Inland Ineurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 





DORAS L. STONE, President. 
BENJ. 8. WALCOTT, Secretary. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 








ORGANIZED 1850. 


CasH DivipDENDS IN FirTEEN YEARS, 253 Per CEnrt. 





CASH CAPITAL..... .... 
URE FAW, MO oa cs ace cncccccccectenseccsaas 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





qeuweammiem. 5 ke ee $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan.1,1866, . . - 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS o . $1,000,060 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. ; 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 





THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 


WITH 


COC-WHEELS, 


| Fits any Wash-Tub, Wrings Clothes almost dry with little labor, 


and will save its cost in Clothing every year. 
Send for wholesale and retail terms; also descriptive circulars. 
Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible applicant 
from each town. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
$2 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite, Merchants’ Hotel). 





KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 


the World! 
Specially recommended by 


Bishop Janes, 
= aootle all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
so by 

Dr. Ireneus Prime, 

editor of the New York Observer, and by 
DOr. Thomas A. Upham, 

of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the . 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inp1 will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied — the New York City Wholesale 
Grecera, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 

or 

RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 


FOR SALE-$16,000. 


On Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (the most desirable 
street in that city), three minutes’ walk from the railroad depot 
and horse cars—a handsome, brick-lined, frame house; lot one 
and one-fourth acres. Two stories, with attics, and tower contain- 
ing billiardroom. Hall, library, parlor, and dining-room are fres- 
coed. Steam-heater, forced ventilation, hot and cold water and 
gas throughout the house—every modern convenience. Veranda 
on four sides of house. Terms will be made easy. Apply to 


DORSEY CARDNER, 


OFFICE oF THE Rounp TaBLeE. 
THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, witheut the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 





AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 


THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, anp 
THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MAREET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 





PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. . 





A large and select stock now on hand. 











Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 
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RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
535 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 
Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War, by John Ruskin, 


author of ‘Sesame Lilies,’ ‘Modern Painters,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 





PRAED’S POEMS-—IN BLUE AND COLD. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





THE Poems OF WILLIAM MAcKWORTH PRAED. With Memoir by 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome reprint of ‘‘ Moxon’s” 
authorized and complete edition, containing many poems before 
unpublished, and steel portrait from miniature by Stuart Newton. 
2 vols., blue and gold, $250. 

Also, a handsome “library edftion,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $4 50; half calf, $8. 

“It will be remembered that Praed was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he won many prizes for poetry and 
was the rival of Macaulay in debate. His poems are remarkable 
for their easy flow, their happy verbal conceits, and rich humor 
alternating with occasional touches of pathos. Praed has always 
been a favorite with American readers, and this collection of his 
poems in the popular and portable ‘blue and gold’ style will 
doubtless be very acceptable in this country, where Praed’s wit 
and tenderness are highly appreciated.” 

“Horace is not more charming in his gayest moods than 
Praed.”’— Christian Examiner. 

‘* Wherever there shall be found a mind which appreciates the 
beauty of graceful thoughts and kindly sentiments, expressed in 


* flowing lines and melodious cadences, there will be found an ad- 


mirer of the poetry of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.”—North 
American Review. 





For sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed on receipt of 
price by publisher. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 





New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character— 
as manifested through Temperament and External Forms. With 
1,000 Illustrations. By S. R. WELLS, of the Pureno.tocicaL 
JouRNAL. One handsome 12mo vol.,768 pages. Post-paid, $5 00. 
Agents wanted. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAVORITE SONCS OF THE SEASON. 








BLUE EYES OR BLACK. Thomas Baker. Sung by Mrs. John 
Wood, with immense success, in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.” 
Price 35 cents. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. Arthur D. Walbridge. 
Price 30 cents. The most popular song published this season. 

I LOVED HIM AT FIRST SIGHT. Composed and sung by Mrs. 
John Wood in the play of “‘The Three Guardsmen.” Price 
35 cents. 

O SWEET BE THY REPOSE! J. R. Thomas, A most charming 
serenade, in the composer’s best style. Price 35 cents. 


SLOWLY NOW THE DAY IS DYING. Sacred song, by J. Ernest 
Perring. Just published, very effective. Price 50 cents. 





Sent by mail on the receipt of price. 





WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, N. Y. 





Wanted-In a Book or Publishing House, 
a situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and sfanding of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street; and others, if desired; or 
can be addressed ‘‘ HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR, also of MRS. 


most reliable names. 


FIVE MILLION 


cash company.” 


or the benefit of its members. 


It has received the unqualified approval of the best business 
under it, purely as an investment. 


HIS LIFE POLICY A SOURCE OF 


this objection by their 


years paid in, viz.: 


Third year, three-tenths of “ a 
Fourth year, four-tenths of “ on 
Fifth year, five-tenths of - oi 





either personally or by letter. 
The Dividends paid (Return Premiums) exceed $1,700,000, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


The only weighty argument offered against Life Insurance is that a 
vertence, inability, etc., be unable to continue paying, thereby losing a 
TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 


A party, by this table, after the second year, CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WIIAT HAS BEEN PAID IN. Thus, ifone 
nsuring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled toa PAID-UP POLICY according to the number of 


PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


eiier 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
HOME OFFICE: 112 anp 114 BROADWAY,-NEW YORK. 
ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000-SECURELY INVESTED. 


This is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in the United States, and offers aq- 
vantages not excelled, and in some respects NOT EQUALED, by any other. Its Trustees in New York city are of the very first ang 





IT IS STRICTLY MUTUAL, THE POLICY-HOLDERS RECEIVING THE ENTIRE PROFITS. 


Special care in the selections of its risks, strict economy, and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphatically char- 
acterize the management of this Company. a3 


DIVIDENDS ARE, AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
The mortality among its members has been proportionately less than that of any other Life Insurance Company in America—g 


result consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of lives, and one of great importance to policy-holders. 
It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 


OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by granting, when desired, a credit at once on account o 
Suture dividends, thus furnishing insurance for nearly double the amount for a y 


out the SAME CASH PAYMENT as is required in an ‘al 


The annual income, exclusive of interest on investments, Now EXCEEDS 


TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
This Company originated and introduced the new feature known as 
THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 
which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments, and HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE SYSTEM OF LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE IN vats D 


UNITED STATES, and which has been adopted (generally in a less favorable form) by all Life Companies; thus 
attesting the force of public opinion in favor of a system so favorable to policy-holders as that established by the New York Liry 


men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out policies 


AT THE END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking outa policy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, 
if he dies to-morrow the $5,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy 
is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


pom might pay in for a number of years, and then, by inad- 
I] that he had paid. The * New York Lire “have obviated 


Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to $2.000 with dividend on same for life. 


. 
DALI 


“ 4,000 “ “ “ 
“e 5,000 “ “ “ 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, when all is paid, and dividends still continue during the lifetime of the assured. 
(2 This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. 
Persons desiring information or Policies, or to be connected with the Company as Agents, will please apply to the Home Office, 


here has been paid to the Widows and Orphans of Members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding $3,500,000. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





No ADVANCE IN PRICES OF 


CLOTHING. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO. 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, 


JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 


NOW OFFER 


PRICES than the same quality of goods has been offered since 
1860. 


ALL WOOL BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING AND LINEN GARMENTS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, AT SAME REDUCTION, 





THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER. 


(“J. B.” of THe Rounp TABLE.) 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





The ‘**Crumss” selected comprise “The Asthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” * Breskfast,”’ “Spring Fish,” ‘‘The Fruits of June,” 
‘Dinner among the Ancients,” ** Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” een “ The Stream ’—a poem, ‘‘ Supper,” ‘‘ Octo 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuousiy Considered,”’ ** The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
’ 


These gastronomic and piscatorial eseays have been very popu- 

lar with the readers of TuE Rounp TabLeE, and it is believed that 

hey will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 

















| 
the balance of their SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK at LOWER 


| Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
| ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 

there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confi- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fully qualifies her for this undertaking. She 
will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rey. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N. P. Willis. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 











THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CriTICISMs are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirerary DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseecks to discuss Current Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirrrary, Art, and 
Mvusicat News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One copy, one year, - $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, 3 00 in advance. 
Single copics, 15 cents, 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on THe RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter oO! 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

¢@2" Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tus Rounp TABLE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tz RounD 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

(2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by portal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 











~~ Printed by Joun A, Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street, New York, Saturday July 1, 1966. 
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